





December 10, 1903 
SURVEY OF THE WORLD:, 


The President’s Message —The Isthmian Canal Situation—The House 
and Senate—The Investigation of General Wood —English Affairs— 
The Reichstag Opened—South African Labor Question, Etc. 


= *% %& 


Colombia and The United States. . . . General RAFAEL REYES 
Eastern and Western College Students . . . . E. B. ANDREWS 
Helplessness (Poem). .......+.+ ++. + + JOHN B. TABB 
English Politics and Personalities. . . . . . JUSTIN McCARTHY 
Uncle Jimmy and the “X-Ray Doctor’. . . Mrs. L. H. HARRIS 
Latest Methods of Dealing with Consumption . . .L. F. FLICK 
The Problems of Irrigation .... . . «Secretary JAMES WILSON 
Music, Art an@ the Drama... 05 oe Sle etree es 
A Day on the Farm. .......... ++ +URBAN LAVERY 


= * %& 
EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 
Presidential Candidates John Mitchell’s Book 
A Southern Victory Edith Wharton’s Novel 
Liberty of Opinion Denied ‘ Old Testament History 
The Expansion of the Sentiment Benjamin Disraeli 
of Freedom Life of Thomas Jefferson 
A Methodist Heretic, Etc. The Yellow Van Ete. 


™— * & 


insurance, Financial, Etc. 






































The Best New Books of Permanent Value 





“* The most valuable biography given to the world in over half a century.,—OUTLOOK. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S _ Life of William E. Gladstone 


THIRD EDITION. Inthree 8vo volumes, illustrated with portraits, etc. $10.50 net. 


“Mr. MORLEY’S Gladstone is indeed a masterpiece of historical writing, of which the interest is absorbing, the 
authority indisputable, and the skill consummate.”— The Saturday Review, London. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
Mr. TAFT’S The History of American Sculpture  cioti.s0o, 36.00 net. 


Mr. LORADO TAFT’S is thefirst comprehensive and adequately illustrated book on this subject. Other volumes on 
Painting, etc., each by a recognized authority, will follow until the series, under the editorship of JOHN C. VAN 
DYKE, will cover the whole field of American Art. RICAHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER’S Old Quebec—tThe Fortress of New France 


The author of “‘ Seats ot the Mighty,” *‘ Pierre and his People,” etc.,and Mr. CLAUDE G. BRYAN tell the brave and 
beautiful story of the most interesting old city in America. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. Cloth, 8vo, $8.75 net (postage 2c.) 


Mrs. EARLE’S Two Centuries of Costume in America 


Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S discussion of this oddly neglected subject possesses at once the charm and‘the author- 
ity of her “ Home Life in Colonial Days,” etc. Many of its pictures are from rare and beautiful portraits 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. Two vols., $5.00 net. 


Mrs. PRYOR’S The Mother of Washington and Her Times 


Mrs. ROGER A. PRYOR’S intimate narrative of the social life of early Virginia is both fascinating and historically 
valuable. FREELY ILLUSTRATED. Cloth, $2.50 net (postage 20c.). 


Mr. LONDON’S The People of the Abyss 


By the author of “ The Cail of the Wild.” 
“Mr. JACK LONDON'’S vivid account of what he saw of the life and labor of the London slums. Illustrated from 
photographs. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage 22c.). 





NEW FICTION THE BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS 
Mr. CRAWFORD’S The Heart of Rome Mr. STEWART E. WHITE’S The Magic Forest 


“is a good, even a thrilling story, told with a rare “No better book could be put in a young boy’s hands.”— 
charm and an unflagging interest.” Cloth, $1.50. Sun. Illustratedincolors. $1.20 net (postage 10c.). 


Mr. QUILLER-COUCH’S Hetty Wesley Mr. EDWYN SANDYS’ Trapper ‘‘ Jim’”’ 


“A story of masterly power. . The novel of the “is full of sense and fun a book for the up-to- 


season that has the most enduring value.” Cloth, $1.50. date boy.”—Boston Transcript. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. LONDON’S The Call of the Wild THE BEST BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
“The sweeping success of the year in fiction.” Jllus- Mrs. MABEL O. WRIGHT’S Aunt Jimmy’s Will 


n. 
tratedin colors. Cloth, $1.50. 
is a story that will spread the gospel of sunshine whole- 
somely. Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn. 


Mrs. EDITH ELMER WOOD'S xavy novel $1.20 net (postage 10c.). 


The Spirit of the Service Miss OVERTON’S The Captain’s Daughter 


“A brighter novel it would be hard to eae. 
£agle. Itustratead, Cloth, $1.50. A straightforward, vivid picture of an army girl’s life 
in a frontier post. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS’S 7rue Stories of Children of the Tenements 


are some of them amusing, some of them pathetic, but in every one the incident is one which has at some time come under the 
observation of the author of “‘ The Making of an American ” during his long * Battle with the Slum.” Jilustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 








par" THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “‘iwtcnc 
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“Belect this Bible for Teachers’ use and for gifts. Th 
is none better.”— The Independent, ° was 


Teachers’ 
Edition 


of the American Standard 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


contains in addition to the 
text edited by the American 
Revision Committee, The 
Concise Bible Dictionary 
with numerous illustrations, 
an entirely New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard Edition, and 
Indexed Bible Atlas. 

4 Complete Biblical Library’in a 

Single Volume, $2.25 to $10.00, 


Reference Edition, $1.00 to $12.00. 
Text Edition, without references,50c, to'$6.75 


For sale by all leading booksellers or sent post-paid 
on receipt of price, Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37-41 E. 18th St., New York 








STANDARD BOOKS 














WOMAN’S UNFITNESS FOR 
HIGHER CO-EDUCATION. 
By ELY VAN DE WARKER, M.D., Commissioner of 

Schools, Syracuse, N.Y. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 

Will doubtless arouse an immense amount of criticism. 
The subject is handled without gloves, but every fact is 
well founded upon the knowledge and observations of 
many years. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHRONOL- 
OGY OF THE WORLD. 


By C. N. HORWITZ. A digest of Universal History 
from the earliest times to 1903 A.D. 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $5.00 net 
This is the most complete work of its kind. 


POEMS OF JOHN CLEVELAND. 


By JOHN M. BERDAN. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 
This is the first collection of the works of one of the 
lesser known poets of the 17th century. 


MONEY AND CREDIT. 


By WILBUR ALDRICH. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 
“Of vast information, lucid and sane.”—Wadl Street 
Journal, 


“‘ Terse and lucid for average reader ; best published.” 
—Banker’s Magazine, 


“TI recommend it.””—Senator Allison. 


The Grafton Press, 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Manuscripts from Authors solicited. 
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Framed Pictures Suitable 
Holiday 


EXHIBITION 


December 14th, 1903—January 5th, 1904 
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IMPORTANT NEW 
THEOLOGICAL 
WOR KS 





Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son 
Announce a.new book by 


| JAMES DENNEY, D.D., 


Author of ‘‘ The Death of Christ’’ (now in its 4th Edition). 


Ghe Atonement and the Modern Mind 


Dr. Denney writes: “‘ These Chapters may be regarded 
as supplementary to my workon ‘The Death ot Christ.’ 
From the reviews and sttll further from private corcespaa® 
ence I became convinced that something further should be at- 
tempted to commend the truth tothe mind and conscience of 
the time. The _ —— is evangelic; it is to commend the 
Atonement tothe human mind determined by the influence 
and experience of modern times, and to win that mind for the 
truth of the Atonement.” 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, net, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.10. 


“Likely to inspire 
thoughr, promote 
study and lead some 
men to Christ as their 
Saviour.” 

—N. Y. Observer. 


“In these two books on the 
Atonement, Christian literature 
has received a valuable accession 
and the Church of Christ has been 
greatly enriched.”—Northfield Rec- 
ord of Christian Work. 





CHRISTIAN FAITH IN AN AGE 
OF SCIENCE 


Cr. 8vo, 444 pp., net $1.50. Postpaid, $1.65. 
By William North Rice, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Geology at Wesleyan University. 

This subject, which must be met by every Christian, minister 
as well as layman, is here discussed in masterly fashion, re- 
sulting in triumphant and logical conclusions. It will certainly 
be the —~ book for everyone who must answer the ques- 
tions of others on these subjects. 

The book shows the-faith, born in an unscientific age, able 
to adapt itself to the different environments of ascientific age. 
Taking the eharacteristic ideas of modern science, the modifi- 
cation in Christian doctrine consequent is noted. The person- 
atity of God and his relation to the universe are discussed 
from the standpoint of scientific conception of natural 'aw. 





By George Jackson, Author of ‘‘A Young Man’s Re- 
ligion.” 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
Cr. 8vo, net, $1.25. Postpaid, $1.36. 


The work of a man who has successfully put before 
large audiences great topics of Christ’s teaching. 


Contents: Concerning God: Concerning Himself: Con- 
cerning Man: Concerning Sin: Concerning Money: Concern- 
ing Care: Concerasas His Own Death: Concerning the Holy 
Spirit: Concerning the Kingdom of God: Concerning Right- 
eousness: Concerning Prayer: Concerning the Forgiveness 
of Injuries: Concerning the second Advent: Concerning the 
Judgment : Concerning the Future Life 

Mr. Jackson states his message seriously and simply and 
with the glow that comes of personal conviction. 





** Sunrise Addresses from A City Pulpit,’’ by Rev 





- G. H. Morrison of Glasgow, follows the great success, 


‘* Sunday Evenings in A City Pulpit.’’ A stirring book for every believer ia militant Christianity for our,mod- 


ern centres of industry. Cr. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 








theological books gladly sent by the pubtisners, Ae B. ARMSTRONG & SON, 3 & 5 W. 18th SI., New York 
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MATTERS LITERARY 


Consult the current issues of THE 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
nouncements from the leading pub- 


columns and a special series of 
articles by writers of authority de- 
scriptive of the Holiday Gift Books 
accompany the Saturday numbers. These articles 
are supplemented by half-tone illustrations from 
the books, portraits of their authors, reproduc- 
tions of title pages, cover designs, and the like. 


Che Gommerrial Advertiser 


New York’s Oldest Daily Newspaper. 





Full an- 


now appearing in its 
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nternational Lesson Periodicals 


THOMAS B. NEELY, D.D., LL.D., Editor 


Best for Teachers and Scholars—Every Grade Provided For 








FOR TEACHERS 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL AND BIBLE STUDENT’S MAGAZINE. A teacher who 


studies the lesson by the aid of the JOURNAL will be well qualified to interest and instruct the children. 
Price, single copy, 60 cents a year. In clubs of six copies and upward, to one address, 50 cents each. 


FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS 
THE SENIOR BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. Contains responsive readings with rich spiritual 


thoughts from the best writers, questions for Senior Students, and other helpful and interesting points 
on the lessons. Price, 20 cents a year. 


FOR GRADE BELOW THE SENIOR 
THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON QUARTERLY, Thirty-two pages. Biggest of all 


quarterlies for its price. Two pages to each lesson, besides six pages of general matter. Price, 114 
cents a quarter; 5% cents a year. 
THE ILLUSTRATED BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. A higher class of publication. Illus- 


trated by leading artists. Notes, questions, helpful thoughts. Price, 12 cents a year. 


FOR GRADE JUST ABOVE THE PRIMARY 


THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S LESSON QUARTERLY. Picture illustrations; and the matter is 
so arranged as to meet exactly the needs of the beginners. Price, 4 cents a year. 

THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. Just out. A new and beautiful 
high-class publication. Profusely illustrated. Price, 214 cents a quarter ; g cents a year. 

THE LESSON LEAF. With the leaves cut for weekly distribution. Price, 4 cents a year. 


FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THE PRIMARY AND BEGINNER’S TEACHER. Issued quarterly. For teachers of scholars 
who have not yet learned to read, as well as the older children in the Primary Department. Contain- 
ing material and suggestions to help the teacher tell the story and teach the lessons in an impressive 
and interesting manner. Price, 10 cents a quarter ; 25 cents a year. 

PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Sixteen pages. Issued monthly, but arranged for weekly distribution. 
It is very popular with the little ones of the Primary Department. Price, single copy, 25 cents a year; 
in clubs of six or over, to one address, 20 cents each. 

THE BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. A valuable help in the teaching of the lesson. Pictures brilliantly 
illuminated. A splendid weekly object lesson. Issued quarterly. Price, $3 a year. 

THE BEREAN LESSON PICTURES. Containing a picture for every Sunday of the year. The 
pictures are facsimiles of those on THE LEAF CLUSTER, so reduced in size as to be printed on card- 
board 23{x 4 inches. Yearly subscription price, 10 cents per set. 


FOR HOME DEPARTMENT 
THE BIBLE STUDY HOME DEPARTIIENT QUARTERLY. This periodical in connection with 


the International Series of Lessons enables those who cannot readily attend the Sabbath school to 
unite with those who do attend in the study of the Scriptures. Workers of experience pronounce this 
quarterly the best adapted to the needs of the Home Department. Price, 20 cents a year. 











Specimen Copies cheerfully furnished on request 











| EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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For One Month’s Work 














of 200,000 inhabitants. During a 








E. H. LAWSON” 






experience. 


Will you try it? 








We Want a Representative 


of the year, when most of the magazine subscriptions are placed. 


in combination, at about half the regular price. 


50,000.00 





Write to-day for our proposition and special methods of work 








THE SUCCESS CIRCULATION BUREAU, University Bldg., NewYork 


HIS is the record of Ernest H. Lawson, who 
is getting “<Success”’ subscriptions in a city 


recent 


month’s work, Mr. Lawson secured 810 sub- 
scriptions to ‘Success,’ alone and unaided, by 
personal solicitation in the offices, stores, and 
factories of his city. His commission and cash 
prizes on these subscriptions amounted to. 
$524.00,—not bad for one month’s work,— 
work calling for the investment of not one penny, and no previous 


Mr. Lawson has done nearly as well in other months, and has 
never found it necessary to go outside of his own community, 
although he has been canvassing for “Success” for more than a 
year past. ‘This is but a single instance of what is being done for 
“Success” in dozens of other communities. Another agent earned, 
in September, $494.00; another, $334.00. You may do as well. 


in every community this Winter to whom we can send lists of expiring subscriptions for renewal, also to obtain new sub- 
scriptions. The pay is the largest offered by any first-class magazine, and the assistance rendered subscription-getters the 
most helpful. Any person of average intelligence and ability can make this work pay handsomely at the present season 


The Success Magazine Clubbing Offers are the only means by which America’s leading magazines may be obtained, 


These Clubbing Offers are a Bonanza for Agents 


at least, will be earned in commissions and cash prizes by ‘‘ Success’ representatives within the next six months. 
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SUCCESS 


LESLIE’S 
MONTHLY 


e ? &: 





J. M. HANSON’S GLUBBING OFFERS 


LEXINGTON, HY. 





All Three 
One Year 


$3.00 


LESLIES 
MONTHLY 





PERIODICALS IN ANY CLUB MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES. 
([@~ ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. 


























INDEPENDENT... sats’ $3.08 °S Club Price OSS oni’ nike secsiiiniitanieciai “5:00 °@ Club Price 
EVIEW OF REV wy ie Wccésenssenten oa . 
lng cetemmtons 1.00 $4.00 a: 1... 12 00f $4.00 
INDEPENDENT ......... $2.00 ) Our Club Price INDEPENDENT. __............$2.00) Our Club Price 
HARPER’ BAZAR. _..... 1.00 | ART INTERCHANGE............ 4.00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 2.00) $3.25 | WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 1.00) $4.25 
CLUB PRICE 
The Independent, World’s Work and Scribner’s Magazine. ................cccecceccecccceccecceccece iveens ...$6.50 
The independent, a kre ‘cusinanaenettwniambecmn ease oaks tebkarnadaediaee 5.25 
ee re i Cr MO 6. cn cncdinesdens dnad echoeesseneseenesseccscsceseessseacdseveiacs 7.25 
The Independent, Success, Review of Reviews and World’s Work...... ........cccccccccccsecccccacceeeuceees 5.50 
Independent, C litan, Leslie’s Mo, and “ oman’s Home Companion.................- .csccseeeeee 3.75 
The Independent, Harper's Bazar and Scribner's Magazine.......................0. 0.0. cece ccc ct cee eeseeeere 5.50 
The Independent, Housekeeper and Leslie's Mo. (Or Pearsom’s).......... .......cccccccccccccccecceceececcecses 3.00 
The Independent, Review of Reviews, Success and Outing .or Country Life)........ .........000 cccecceccece 5.50 
rr es, rr Ss i SN ccc ncsncesscecacccnes sneesdnssesincanensenteeeseseevenseessen 6.25 
The Independent, Physical Culture and Cosmopolitan (or Leslie’s)............ 02. ..cceccccceccccccttecceceeecs 3.25 
ADDITIONAL CLUBS TAY BE MADE FROI1 CLASSES A and B 
CLASS A CLASS B 
$1 ol Any Two of Art Interchange bs dceeaiianapeieis wed Any Two of These 
American Boy........ ...++- : i blica a iiciosihis tracts ies 0 2. 
OS LOE 1.00 These Oy a 3.00 $3. 75 
Boston Cooking School... .. 1.00 $1 50 CEAPREMAOR. 0.0.00006.05 covceces 3.00 
Cosmopolitan ......-......+++ 1.00 ° REvces snnccs sesccescese ve 2.00 Any Three 
Farm Poultry *aperesaace cove - Carrot Literature, SFP -s0 oa $5 25 
Frank Leslie’s Mouthly..... 00| any Three | | INDEPENDENT.............. . 
Good Health........-. ...... 100 $2 00 Lippincott's....200.00200000 2.50 ° 
Harper's Bazar’......0....00- A i caipigiendés <aunctewsl 3 
House Beautiful............ 200 . Photo-Era........ .ceeces ...-. 2.50| Amy One of These 
Household Ledger...... .... rl ES inalaeappenntatetaees 2.00| With bg of Class 
Junior Toilettes...... MRE ONER 1.00 Any Four Week's Progress..........0¢ 2.00 
aes 1.00 ONE CT vaccctsceccaes 3.00 $3 25 
SE RR = $2 50 World’s Work.............-- 3.00 J ° 
POREROM DB. ccccccecccccecs cove . E * 
Philistine..............c0.... 1.00 eS SOME SPECIAL OFFERS = 
Physical Culture............ 1,00 Independent and Booklover’s Magazine........... . 
I a nécnaiesanseene 1.00| Any One of These | | independent and Harper’s Bazar.................. 2.75 
SN icinktacdscocesieccees 1.00| With One of Class | | Independent and Physical Culture................ 2.75 
Sunset Magazine............ 1.00 B Independent and Worid’s Work.............. .... 3.75 
Woman's Home Companion 1.00 Independent and St. Nicholas... ................... 4.50 
TE hatinvndseeenseeneseens 1.00 $2 75 independent and Scribmer’s. ........cccccccccccccce 4.65 
J . Independent and Centery. ....-ccccccccccccccccccces 5.50 











(@ LADIES HOME JOURNAL and SATURDAY EVENING POST, $2.25 
Or We Will Duplicate Any Combination Offer Advertised. 








The Ycuth’s Companion, including all extra numbers and Springtime Calendar for 1904, may be added to 
any club for $1.75; Harper’s Magazine (or Weekly) $3.35; St. Nicholas $2.65; Century $3.65; McClure’s 
$1.00: Everybody’s $1.00; Munsey’s $1.00; Ladies’ Home Journal $1.00 ; Saturday Evening Post $ 1.25. 








FREE 


if you will send us Three orders for any combinations. you may have Free, a yearly subscription to any 
periodical mentioned iu Class A above. Your Own Club and Two other Clubs, make the Three orders 


References: The Bradstreet Agency ; R. G. Dun & Co.; All Publishers. 


2" Club Raisers aad Agents Wanted to take orders for our combination orders. 


_ Our 44 Page Catalogue 
aaares J, M. HANSON, 





Magazine 
Agency. 


Contains all Subscription offers. 
see how much you can sare. 


Liberal commissions paid. 


BETTER WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY, and 
(= IT’S FREE, 


115 Hanson Bleck, LEXINGTON, KY. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOK.S 


FOR 1903 





Historic Buildings 
Described by Great Writers and Travelers. 
Edited by ESTHER SINGLETON. L!- 
lustrated. . ; Net, $1.60. 


The Golden-Rod Fairy Book 


Compiled by ESTHER SINGLETON, au- 
thor of “ Romantic Castles and Pal- 
aces,” &¢e. Elaborately illustrated in 
color. . ‘ ‘ . Net, $1.60. 


Modern “Methods 


In Sunday-School Work. By REV. DR. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD MEAD, au- 
thor of “ Modern Methods in Church 
Work.” . Net, $1.50. 


An eminently practical volume. 


We, the People 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, author 
of “The Man Without a Country,” “Ten 
Times One is Ten,” ‘“ Memories of a 
Hundred Years,” &c. . Net, $1.20. 


Eighty Years of Union 


By JAMES SCHOULER, LL.D., author of 
“ Historical Briefs.” . Net, $1.75. 


A consecutive narrative of our United States his- 
tory for the period from 1783-1865. 


The Four Most 
Popular Gift Books 





A Checked Love Affair 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. With il- 
lustrations and border decorations sim- 
ilar to “ Wanted, a Chaperon,” and 
“Wanted, a Matchmaker.” . . $2.00. 


In Arcady 
An Out-of-Door Idyl 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, author of 
“Forest of Arden,” “A Child of Na- 
ture,” &c. With full-page photogravure 
illustrations by Will H. Low, and decora- 
tions in color by Charles L. Hinton. 
Net, $1.80. 


The Bending of the Twig 


By WALTER RUSSELL, famous as a 
painter of children’s portraits. S8vo, 
cloth, with over fifty full-page illustra- 
tions. . . Net, $2.00. 


Red-Head 


By JOHN URI LLOYD, author of “ String- 
town on the Pike.” With illustrations 
by Reginald Birch. . ‘ Net, $1.60. 








When Malindy Sings 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, author 
of “ Candle-Lightin’ Time,” “ Lyrics of 
Lowly Life,” &c. Illustrated. Net, $1.50. 


The Oriental Rug 


With a chapter on Oriental carpets, saddle- 
bags and pillows, ihscriptions and 
dates. By W. D. ELLWANGER. With 
many illustrations in color and in black 
and white. Net, $2.50. 


the Palaces of the Sultan 
ANNA BOWMAN DODD, author of 
“Cathedral Days,” “ Three Normandy 
Inns,” &c. S8vo, with illustrations in 
half-tone and photogravure. Net, $4.00. 


Homes and Their Decorations 


By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. With 
100 illustrations. Net, $3.00. 


Tea-Table Talk 


By JEROME K. JEROME, author of “ The 
Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” 
“ Paul Kelver,” &c. Liberally illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. . ° . ‘ $1.00. 








Dodd, Mead (8 Company, 


New Vork 
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When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or 

any information about books, write 

to me and you will receive prompt 
+ attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 
and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 
23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discoun 














WANTED. 


Intelligent men of business ability. Teachers or professional 
men preferred who desire to earn $40 per week,or more. Give age, 
qualifications, references. Dopp, MEAD & Co. New York. 





WRITE TO DAY for FREE Catalogue of all the 

j= eading Newspapers and Maga- 
zines, subscriptions to all of which may be had at lowest 
rates if taken through our agency. 


E. R. LOVELESS, 
Newspaper Subscription Agency, FRANKLIN, OHIO, 


Romeike’s 


Press Cutting 
Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or apy subject On Which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 
importence in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

MENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 





Something for Nothing. 
The Continental Mining News, full of “ live stuff” right 
from the camps, will be sent you six months FREE. This 
means absolutely free, without condition. Address G. C. 
VaN Atstyne, Editor, 90 Wall Street, New York. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” | sonn’prest 
John Presland. 
ConTEents.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago ?—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
ne fact —The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
Jord of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise ?- The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell —25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 


New York City. Send for Catalogue. 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of THE INDE- 
PENDENT Will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y.. State Hospital ; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M_D., Easton, 











Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 








ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Brosdway and I[.leventh Street 
NEW YORK 


“European Plan 


Table d‘hote Break ‘ast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms v.ith Bath from $3.50 per Day up 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptioual Excellence »re characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured aud retaiu for it a patronage vf the highest 


order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


NEW ORLEANS, FLORIDA, 
HOT SPRINGS, Arkansas, 
and CALIFORNIA. 


The Southern Railway, effective Nov. 29th, 
greatly improves their winter service to Florida, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, and California. A new 
train has been put on from New York carrying 
Pullman Drawing Room sleeping cars, New York 
to Augusta, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., leaving 
New York at 3.25 P. M., daily. 

“The Sunset Limited” Annex Drawing Room 
sleeping car resumes service for the California 
travel leaving New York at 4.25 P.M. This car 
js handled on the famous Washington & South- 
western Limited between New York and New 
Orleans, exclusively a Pullman train carrying 
club, dining, library, observation and drawing 
room sleeping cars. 

Commencing January 11th, the Southern’s Palm 
Limited resumes service for the season between 
New York and St. Augustine. 


sore e1¢ Dr'SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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— Six Fast 
Trains 


The Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way, the Pioneer Line to the West 
and Northwest, and the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and 
the Missouri river, is famous for its 
superb service between Chicago and 
points west and northwest, provid- 
ing for patrons 


Ghe Best of Everything 


Especially notable for perfection of 
service are 


The Overland Limited 


Less than three days to California 
Electric Lighted 
Chicago-Portland Special 


Three days to Oregon and Washington 


The Colorado Special 


Only one night to Denver 


The North-Western Limited 


To St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Electric Lighted 


The Duluth Fast Mail 


Fast train to the Head of the Lakes 


Copper Country Express 
To Marquette and Lake Superior points 
For tickets, maps, time tables and full informa- 

tion apply to 
W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
NWw138 Chicago 


The universal Perfume zz 


MULAN el Cagental - 
Toilet and Bath. £ 


Be sure 
you get the 
genuine 


URRAY & LANMAN S 


FLORIDA WATER. 
Refuse all Substitutes. 





DRE88 HATS SOFT HATS 
OPERA HATS PANAMA8 


E. WILLARD JONES 


LATE FIRM BIRD & CO 


HATTE EXGLUSIVE 


STYLES. 
49 Nassau Street 
SILK UMBRELLAS New York 


BERMUDA 


The Ideul Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May. 
Accommodates 250 guests. For terms, etc., address 
N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 











PILGRIMS TO JERUSALEM 


A71 Days’ Cruise to the Hol 
Minor, Madeira, Gibraltar, 


Land, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Turkey, Asia 
orthern Africa, Malta and the Riviera. 


An exceptional opportunity to make the Oriental Cruise in pleasant companionship ; 200 ladies, 360 gentlemen, and 
,100 ministers are already booked. Ladies unaccompanied will be able to travel with greatest comfort and pleasure. 


THE DATE. The party will sail from New York, March 8, 194, 
————- and will return, Way 18, 19094. The steamer will be 
the North German Lloyd “Grosser Kurfurst.” 

THE TRIP includes 16 days in Palestine. 6 days in Egypt, 4 days 
———————. in _Kome, 8 days in Athens, 3 days in Constantinople, 
and shorter stays at other ports. 

THE MANAGEMENT. Herbert E. Clark, Vice-Consul at Jeru- 
a salem, and Frank C. Clark are person- 
ally associated with the Central Executive Committee of the 
World’s Sunday-school Convention. 





| THE Cos. & 


erths are available in the best rooms at from $550 
o $7530. This is about half the rate fur the usual 
Oriental Cruise. 


| THE OCCASION. The World’s Fourth Sunday-school Conven- 
— — 


ion is to be held at Jerusalem, April 18, 19, 20, 


| American delegates will sail with this party. 


FOR INFORMATION and 120-page booklet, address &, 4, 

————. Warren. Three Oaks, Mich.,; 
A. B. McCrilljx, Providence, K.I.; W. N- Hartshorn, 
120 Boylston Street, Bostou, Mass. 
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TRY SHOPPING BY MAIL 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 
Life-Size 


DOLL, 


2 1-2 feet high. 
















This Doll is hand- 
painted in oil colors 
that will not crock. 

Doll te be stuffed 
with cotton, as direc- 
tions will show. 


Price of life-size 
Doll, 40c., or stuffed, 


Oc. 
Postage on life-size Doll, 
5c., or stuffed, 31c, 


If ordered by mail, add 

stage. 

Illustrated Catalogue of 
Handkerchiefs, Illustrated 
Catalogue of Dry Goods sent 
free toany address on appli- 

cation, 


cs 
The Taylor-Woolfenden Co., 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, Detroit, Mich. 














Established 1855. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
The Largest Collection of New and 
Second-Hand Books in the Universe 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION FROM PUBLISHERS’ PRICES 


Send usa Postal Card, naming any book you may desire, 
and we shall quote price by return mail. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 Chambers St. and 63 Reade St., NEW YORK. 


Four doors West of Broadway 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 





Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SARATOGH VICHY SPRING GOMIPARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


se ean. Matered et the New Vork Post-Of 
ly Eagazine. ntered a’ e New York Post- ce 
‘eye as Gocene-<aaee beny i 
ms of subscription, Payable in advance: one yenr 
= $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 








Rogers Hall School 


For Giris. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Bali, Tennts, Fteld Hockey. 


Mrs. E P Underhil, M.A., Prn., Lowell, Mass. 


ATENTS 


ventor’s 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. Atlantic Bidg., Washington, D.C 











READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 
Reached quickly by the through train service of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, 1161 Broadway. *Phone, 2142 Madison. 








GREAT RUG SALE. 


Sheppard, Knapp & Co. of Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., 
announce a great clearance sale of rugs both oriental and 
domestic. Thisisan opportunity for the shrewd buyer 
to secure at about half pri-e, rugs selected from one ot the 
finest assortments to be found anywhere. Asa single in- 
stance, a sample line of 9 x 12 Royal Wilton, Axminster 
and Velvet Rugs are being closed out at the uniform price 
of $24.50 each. 





TIFFANY 1904 BLUE BOOK. 


The 1904 edition of Tiffany & Company’s Blue 
Book has just been issued. Christmas shoppers will 
find this book a great convenience, as it contains sug- 
gestions innumerable for appropriate holiday gifts. 
The book contains 446 pages, with an alphabetical in- 
dex, and Is se | bound in blue leather. It is 
not a picture book. t contains no illustrations of 
any kind, but a printed description of every article 
catalogued. with the minimum prices which prevailed 
at the time the book went to press. 





WEBER PIANOS. 

An interesting exhibition is now to be seen at Xolian 
Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., this city. This is an exhibit by the 
Weber Piano Company of their instruments. The latest 
creation of the Weber Company, which is now attracting 
widest attention from art and musica! critics, isa smali 
grand piano which is but 5 feet and 4 inches in length. 
Those who are unable to visit this exhibition will be in- 
terested in seeing the latest Weber catalog.a copy of 
which will be matled free upon the request of any reader 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 





SGOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CGO. 


In the statement of-the United States Branch of 
the Scottish Union and National Insurance Co., of 
Edinburgh, it is seen that the Statutory Deposit 
amounts to $200,000.00; the Reserve for Unpaid 
Losses, $247,659.43; Reserve for Unexpired Risks and 
all other liabilities, $1,952,416.31; the net surplus is 
$2,181,880.36, making the total assets, therefore, 
amount to $4,581,956.10. 

The Trustees of these funds in the United States 
are John R. Redfield, Morgan G. Bulkeley, Meigs H. 
Whaples, and the resident manager, whose office is in 
Hartford, is J. H. Brewster. Agencies are scattered 
in different parts of the country, so that the business 
and risk of the Scottish Union and National Insur- 
ones oe of Edinburgh, are scattered over the entire 
country. 





—ee 


DIVIDEND 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY. 
80 Broad Street, New York. 


23d REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 


November 25th, 1908. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared the lar 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
(14%) on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable December 
3ist, 1903, to Preferred Stockholders of record December 
14th, 1903. Checks will be mailed. 

Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 
14th day of December, 1908, and reopem January 24, 1904. 


B. W. HYDE, Secretary. 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano”’ 




















THE WING PIANO 


From the Factory at 
Wholesale Price ,,.¥s 


the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your Home. We do not 
pe id any agents or salesmen, 
and do not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. When you buy the 
Wing Piano you pay the actual cost 
of pn 
it and our 
Save from  one"Smait 
$100 to $200 ssi" 
profit. 
This profit 
is small] because we sell thousands 
of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than from twelve to 
twenty pianos yearly, and must 
charge from $100 to $200 profit on 
each. Think for yourself—they 
cannot help it. f 



























Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years 
against any defect in by 
tone, action, work- 
manship, or material 





45 Styles to select from 
Prominent Purchasers United States 








Sent on Trial Sayers of Texas, Governor Longino of Mississippi, Gov- 

ernor Bliss of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 

General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice poe, Pro- 

We Pay Freight No Money in Advance fessor Dana of Dana’s Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 

nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 

We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 

on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any Wing Piano, in addition to prominent musicians, music 

advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after teachers, and orchestra leaders throughout the United 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at %ur States. 


eens a ofp nothing unless you keep the piano. Tnere 
absolutely no risk or expense to you. . : : 

Old instruments taken in exchange. You Need this Book jf sae gone 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS not a catalogue—that gives you all the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, 
Imitat workmanship, and finish; will tell oo how to know good 
Instrumental Attachme nt oatuatiy from bed. | HS describes the snateria s wood i xives pictures 
. ‘ : . ll the different parts, and tells how they shou e 

the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. — . : ; 
Music written for these instruments, with and without made and put together. It is the ouly book of its kind 


- - ; ever published. It contains one hundred and sixteen 
jomeor eo ey oe be agg el ay as omnes ig bya large pages, and is named ‘*The Book of Comp 
Single player on the piano as though rendere y an 4 ” F 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been Information About Pianos. We send it free to anyone 


ay by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. wishing to buya piano. Write for it. 
eware of imitations. ; are sold under the same guar- 
Wing Organs antee re bor ene pe on 
trial to any part of the Unite tates, freight paid in 
In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate 
of the United States. organ catalogue sent on request. 




















WING & SON sate ah Pe REP ae 
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When Were Ferris Hams First Used? 


A Remarkable Find at B.rcelona Raises the Questi: n 


Man¥ years ago the town of Barcelona, N. Y., on the shore of Lake Erie, 
was an important trading point—vessels of every description landing or taking 
on cargoes of goods, produce, etc. For nearly one hundred years Barcelona has 
been an almost abandoned fishing station, but now it isa famous resort of*visit- 
ors to Chautauqua, for it is a picturesque place, with its old light-house, its 
beautiful harbor and tree-covered shore. And here begins our story: 

In July last, John W. Pritchard visited Rarcelona, and found on the lake- 
shore what appeared,to him might be a petrified Ferris Ham, or, because of 
its diminutive size,a Ferris Hamlet. This stone he mailed to F. A. Ferris & Co., 
of this city, with the following letter: 

NEw YORK, AveustT 13, 1903. 

F. A. Ferris & Co., DEAR Sirs: I recently made a trip-to the old town 
of Barcelona, N. Y., 0 1 Lake Erie, and while wandering along the shore of the 
Lake, I picked up a flit stone that is so exactly the shape of one of your de- 


licious Haims that Lan muiling it to you in separate package. I think you 
wil] be struck with tho peculiar shape of the stone, as was each of the com- 


pany who made up our party. 
’ “Sincerely yours, JOHN W. PRITCHARD. 


TRADE MARK} 


HAM 





Slightly Reduced Reproduction of the 


Repreduciion of a Ferris Ham. Steen Gaenente 


Frank A. Ferris, in acknowledging receipt of the souvenir, wrote us thus: 


Mr diac . NEw York, AvaustT 14, 1903. 
Mr. Jon W. PRITCHARD, DEAR Str: We have your favor of the 13th 
and the quaint souvenir of which it advises us. 

We have sometimes rather prided ourselves on the age of our house and it 
se med some vhat of an honor to look back to a continuous business covering 
tae period from 1336. But this token carries us back to the Geologic ages an:| 
\ e may h vve to put more millions of years to express the date of the founding 
vf the Ferris Hun according to this natural model than would be convenient 
frequently to write. Did you notice that there is a sort of pinch off at the top 
where tle blue tape should go ? 

Than ing you for this kindly and interesting communication, I remain, 

With best wishes, Faithfully yours, FRANK A. FERRIS. 


We cannot but wish that our ancestors of prehistoric ages might really 
have had the opportunity of enjoying the delicious Ferris Hams, when we 
consider how large a part they make up of the pleasures of our own menu, 
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Survey of the World 


ee More than one-third of 


the President’s long 

Message . : 
message 1s given to a 
consideration of the Panama Canal 


question and the work laid out by the 
laws that created the Department of 
Commerce and Labor and its Bureau 
of Corporations. ‘‘ The question now,” 
says the President, “is not by which 
route the Isthmian Canal shall be built, 
for that question has been definitely 
and irrevocably decided. The question 
is simply whether or not we shall have 
an Isthmian Canal.” The essence of 
the condition in the Spooner act, he as- 
serts, “ referred not to the Government 
which controlled the Panama route, but 
to the route itself; to the territory 
across which the route lay, not to the 
name which for the moment the ter- 
ritory bore on the map.” The treaty of 
1846 “vested in the United States a 
substantial property right ” in that ter- 
ritory, and the obligations of that treaty 
are binding upon us and the holders of 
that territory “as long as the Isthmus 
endures.” In making the treaty with 
Colombia, the President says, we were 
more than just; “ we yielded in all pos- 
sible ways to her desires.” But Colom- 
bia by unanimous vote repudiated the 
treaty which her Government had 
made. We had patiently served her 
interests on the Isthmus for more than 
50 years; but when for the first time it 
became possible for her to do anything 
in requital, she peremptorily and offen- 
sively refused. Having briefly spoken 
of the revolt on the Isthmus, Mr. 
Roosevelt adds: 

“The duty of the United States in the pre- 
mises was clear. In strict accordance with the 


principles laid down by Secretaries Cass and 





Seward, the United States gave notice that it 
would permit the landing of no expeditionary 
force, the arrival of which would mean chaos 
and destruction along the line of the railroad 
and of the proposed canal, and an interruption 
of transit as an inevitable consequence.” 


Since the treaty of 1846 was made, the 
Government of New Granada and Co- 
lombia had been “in a constant state 
of flux.” The President sets forth a 
list of 53 revolutions and insurrections 
which have taken place on the Isthmus 
during the last 57 years. Colombia has 
been “ utterly incapable of keeping or- 
der there,” he says, and has retained het 
connection with the Isthmus only by 
our exercise of the police power in her 
interest. He quotes the extraordinary 
offer, recently made by “an eminent 
Colombian ” [said to be President Mar- 
roquin], to declare martial law and 
ratify the Hay-Herran treaty, in re- 
turn for the preservation of Colombian 
sovereignty on the Isthmus by United 
States troops. Following a brief sum- 
mary of his narrative and argument, the 
President says: 


“Under such circumstances the Government 
of the United States would have been guilty 
of folly and weakness, amounting in their sum 
to a crime against the nation, had it acted other- 
wise than it did when the revolution of Novem- 
ber 3d last took place in Panama. This great 
enterprise of building the interoceanic canal 
cannot be held up to gratify the whims, or out 
of respect to the governmental impotence, or to 
the even more sinister and evil political pecu- 
liarities, of people who, tho they dwell afar off, 
yet, against the wish of the actual dwellers on 
the Isthmus, assert an unreal supremacy over 
the territory. The possession of a territory 
fraught with such peculiar capacities as the 
Isthmus in question carries with it obligations 
to mankind. The course of events has shown 


, 
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that this canal cannot be built by private enter- 
prise, or by any other nation than our own; 
therefore, it must be built by the United States. 
Every effort has been made by the Government 
of the United States to persuade Colombia to 
follow a course which was essentially not only 
to our interests and to the interests of the 
world, but to the interests of Colombia itself. 
These efforts havé failed; and Colombia, by 
her persistence in repulsing the advances that 
have been made, has forced us, for the sake of 
our own honor, and of the interest and well- 
being, not merely of our own people, but of the 
people of the Isthmus of Panama and the peo- 
ple of the civilized countries of the world, to 
take decisive steps to bring to an end a condi- 
tion of affairs which had become intolerable.” 

In the passages relating to the new De- 
partment at Washington, there is much 
with which the readers of the Presi- 
dent’s public addresses are already 
familiar. He speaks at length of the 
purpose of the new legislation concern- 
ing corporations—‘ not to embarrass 
or assail legitimate business, but to aid 
in bringing about a better industrial 
condition.” Publicity “can do no harm 
to the honest corporation.” With re- 
spect to both corporations and labor 
unions, the policy of the Government is 
to “draw the line on conduct.” If 
either disregards the law or acts in a 
spirit of arbitrary and tyrannous inter- 
ference with the rights of others, then, 
where the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction, it will see to it that the 
misconduct is stopped.” In view of 
the decreasing surplus, economy is sug- 
gested. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should have liberty, Mr. Roosevelt 
says, to deposit customs receipts in the 
banks. He recommends that Congress 
direct the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Postmaster-General and the Secretary 
of Commerce to serve, with represent- 
atives of the Senate and the House, as 
a commission to inquire as to the legis- 
lation desirable or necessary for the de- 
velopment of the merchant marine and 
of a national ocean mail service of aux- 
iliary naval cruisers. He asks with 
great urgency that the money given to 
enforce the Anti-Trust law be made 
available for the prosecution of postal 
service thieves, those who have stolen 
public land and those guilty of natural- 
ization frauds, which, he points out, 
have been very extensive and flagrant. 
In a very brief reference to the islands, 
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he remarks that “the Philippines 
should be knit closer to us by tariff 
arrangements,” and points to the en- 
couraging “ governmental, intellectual, 
moral and material advance” of the 
Filipinos. The navy should have a 
General Staff, he says, and promotion 
by mere seniority in the army should 
give way to a better method. A com- 
mission has been appointed to report 
as to needed changes in the land laws. 
The Alaskan Boundary award is “ sat- 
isfactory in every way.” Giving a brief 
history of the Venezuelan claims con- 
troversy, the President remarks that 
when it was suggested by the Powers 
that the dispute should be referred to 
him for a decision, he preferred that it 
should go to The Hague Court because 
it ‘‘ seemed to offer an admirable oppor- 
tunity to advance the practice of the 
peaceful settlement of disputes between 
nations,” and to secure for The Hague 
Tribunal a memorable increase of its 
practical importance. “Our hopes in 
this regard,” he says, “ have been real- 
ized: ” 

“ Such an imposing concourse of nations pre- 
senting their arguments to and invoking the 
decision of that high court of international 
justice and international peace can hardly fail 
to secure a like submission of many future con- 
troversies. The nations now appearing there 
will find it far easier to appear there a second 
time, while no nation can imagine its just pride 
will be lessened by following the example now 
presented. This triumph of the principle of in- 
ternational arbitration is a subject of warm con- 
gratulation, and offers a happy augury for the 
peace of the world.” 


In New York, ex-Senator 
Hill and Charles F. Mur- 
phy, the Tammany leader, 
appear to have reached an agreement 
concerning the State’s Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidential nomination. 
It is now understood that the State’s 
delegates will vote as a unit for Judge 
Alton B. Parker, whose friendship for 
Mr. Hill will probably prevent the re- 
moval of the latter from the place of 
Democratic leader, altho the recent mu- 
nicipal victory was a defeat for the fac- 
tional forces which Mr. Hill represented. 
The ex-Senator himself is no longer a 
candidate ; probably he will lead the dele- 
gation. On the Republican side, in New 
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York, the work of reorganization is pro- 
ceeding under the direction of Governor 


Odell. Senator Platt’s chairman of the 
New York County Committee, Mr. 
Bruce, is about to resign. — Some 


notices given to the press in Ohio 
by Francis B. Loomis, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, have led politicians to 
infer that the nomination of Governor- 
elect Herrick for the Vice-Presidency 
is desired by party leaders at Washing- 
ton.—At the close of a long interview 
between the President and Senator 
Hanna, on the 4th, Secretary Loeb in- 
formed the press that the two statesmen 
were on the best of terms, and that re- 
ports of a break in their cordial relations 
were so preposterous that the President 
would make no further reference to them. 
Mr. Hanna does not appear to have de- 
cided finally whether he will remain at 
the head of the National Committee. Mr. 
Roosevelt holds that Perry S. Heath 
should promptly retire from the office of 
Secretary; Mr. Hanna defends Heath, 
asserting that he has been unjustly at- 
tacked in the Bristow report upon the 
postal service frauds. As the Senator 
(mainly in the interest of his friend, 
Estes G. Rathbone) is sharply at vari- 
ance with the President with respect to 
the promotion of General Wood, some 
have expected a quarrel between him and 
Mr. Roosevelt, and, possibly, an active 
campaign by the Senator’s friends in be- 
half of his nomination for the Presi- 
dency. There is no evidence, however, 
of such a disagreement. The prediction 
is still made that the condition of Mr. 
Hanna’s health will not permit him to be 
chairman of the National Committee next 
year. 

; & 


The new Canal Treaty 
was ratified at Panama, 
on the 2d, without 
amendment. Arriving at Colon on the 
2d, it was at once conveyed to Panama 
by the Junta’s Foreign Minister, accom- 
panied by Rear-Admiral Walker. On 
the following day it was approved and 
signed by the three members of the Junta 
and the several Ministers, and the follow- 
ing decree was issued: 


The Isthmian 
Canal Question 


“Whereas, a guaranty of the independence 
of the Isthmus has been obtained, and 
“Whereas, celerity is indispensable to secure 
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an efficacious and immediate fulfilment of this 
obligation on the part of the United States; 
the Junta of the Provisional Government, 
formed by the unanimous will of the people of 
the Isthmus, and possessing full sovereign pow- 
ers over the Isthmus territory, 

“Resolves and decrees that the treaty be ap- 
proved in all its parts.” 


It is expected that the agreement thus 
ratified will be received in Washington 
on or about the 15th inst. On the even- 
ing following this action of the Junta 
there was an enthusiastic popular demon- 
stration in Panama. The Isthmian news- 
papers urge the Government to occupy 
several islands now controlled by the De- 
partment of Bolivar, and then to nego- 
tiate for a transfer of them to the United 
States as sites for coaling stations.—At 
Bogota, the Colombian Government has 
informed Minister Beaupré that it re- 
gards the “premature” recognition of 
the Panama revolutionists as a violation 
of the treaty of 1846 and of international 
law; also that a Colombian army is 
marching to the Isthmus and will be vic- 
torious there if the United States does 
not interfere. He added that if it should 
interfere, the independence of the Isth- 
mus would be inevitable, altho it would 
not be accomplished by the people. But 
there is no army on the march, and at 
last accounts the Bogota Government 
was awaiting the result of General 
Reyes’s mission. It is reported that if it 
shall be ascertained that he has failed, 
small bodies of troops will make their 
way to the Isthmus and carry on guerrilla 
warfare there. These, it is thought, can 
be safely landed at certain points on the 
coast. Some reports say that great dis- 
content prevails, and that a renewal of 
the Liberal revolt is expected. Minister 
Beaupré tells the State Department that 
the Hay-Herran treaty was rejected be- 
cause it was objectionable in spirit and 
text, and that the instructions he received 
from Washington exerted not the slight- 
est influence in causing adverse action. 
Colonel Torres, commander of the 
troops that were deported from Colon, is 
undergoing trial by court-martial, and 
it is predicted that he will be sentenced 
to death.—When General Reyes arrived 
at Washington he had a very confused 
idea of the situation. He soon realized 
how formidable his task would be. On 
the 1st, Minister Herran was advised by 
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Secretary Hay that the basis of any con- 
ference with General Reyes must be an 
understanding that the United States 
could listen to no propositions con- 
cerning the canal or the subjugation 
of the Isthmus, and would only con- 
sider the use of its good offices for a 
peaceful settlement of all differences 
between the Republic of Panama and 
the Republic of Colombia. On_ the 
3d, General Reyes and Minister Herran 
lunched with the Secretary at his home, 
and the subject was informally discussed. 
It is said that General Reyes has reported 
to Bogota that he can do nothing, because 
the United States is determined to main- 
tain the independence of the Isthmus and 
make a canal under the new treaty.—A 
prominent press correspondent at Wash- 
ington asserts that it was known to our 
Government that France was ready to 
intervene on the Isthmus for the protec- 
tion of the canal company and its con- 
cession, and intended to do so if we did 
not take action there for the preservation 
of peace. He also says that the attitude 
of France was known to the revolution- 
ists. France, it is said, resented the ap- 
parent purpose of Colombia to revoke the 
extension of the Canal Company’s con- 
cession, and our Government’s prompt 
action averted any complications that 
might have been caused by French inter- 
vention, altho such intervention in behalf 
of the Canal Company would have been 
preceded by due notice to us that any 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine would 
be avoided.—Germany has _ formally 
recognized Panama as a sovereign and 
independent Power. Great Britain and 
the Netherlands are still restrained from 
taking such action by the protests of 
the owners of Colombian bonds, who 
hold that the new Republic should as- 
sume a part of the old debt. Mr. Roose- 
velt is said to agree with them about this. 
Answering the plea of Panama that the 
debt was incurred before she became a 
part of Colombia, the bondholders say 
that she declared her independence in 
1821 (asserting that she belonged to Co- 
lombia), and that the money was bor- 
rowed in 1822 and 1824, to carry on the 
war for independence. On the other 
hand, it is now said at Colon that the Bo- 
gota Government has received from the 
Isthmus, chiefly for canal and railway 
privileges, more than $9,000,000, all of 
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which has been expended elsewhere.— 
Four Colombian military officers, who 
took the oath of allegiance to the Panama 
Republic at the time of the revolt, were 
deported from the Isthmus on the 5th, 
having been accused of conspiring recent- 
ly against the Republic and General 
Huertas, the commander of its army. 


a& 


Resenting the Senate’s 
refusal to take final ac- 
tion upon the Cuban 
Treaty bill until the 16th inst., the 
House, on Saturday last, adjourned to 
meet at noon on Monday, the hour for 
the beginning of the regular session, 
thus declining to provide for a brief in- 
tervening recess, which the Senate had 
suggested. In executive session, Sen- 
ators expressed their disapproval, Mr. 
Bailey saying that the House was act- 
ing in a “childish” way. Serious com- 
plications arise in relation to the army 
nominations and promotions, which 
were recess appointments. A large 
number of changes have followed the 
promotion of General Wood. Upon 
this promotion no action has been 
taken, nor has the Senate voted upon 
the appointments of more than 150 offi- 
cers ranking below him. The Presi- 
dent decided to submit all these ap- 
pointments again at the regular session, 
but some say that they, as thus re- 
newed, cannot be “recess” appoint- 
ments. Questions as to pay and rank 
which seemed to be settled are thus 
raised again.—In nearly all cases, the 
new House committees announced last 
week, retain their old chairmen. It is 
noticeable, however, that the Post 
Office committee (Mr. Overstreet, of 
Indiana, being chairman in place of 
Mr. Loud, defeated at the polls) has 
been reconstructed. Nine of its pres- 
ent members were not connected with 
it in the preceding Congress. Mr. Can- 
non was unwilling that the District of 
Columbia committee should be con- 
trolled by members from the adjoia- 
ing States of Maryland and Virginia. 
It contains no Maryland man and only 
one Virginian. This change may affect 
plans for extensive public improve- 
ments. In the Speaker’s room, Her- 
man J. Schulteis, legislative agent of 
the Knights of Labor, insinuated in 
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conversation with Mr. Cannon that the 
Labor Committee had been “ packed ” 
against labor interests. After he had 
made other offensive remarks, the 
Speaker caused him to be ejected and 
gave orders that he should never again 
be admitted.—Ratification of the Isle 
of Pines treaty has been prevented by 
Senator Penrose, who asserts that 
American colonists and investors on 
the island were misled by General 
Wood.—Senator Foraker says that 
there should be free trade between the 
Philippines and the States, and that the 
Republican Party has nothing to fear 
from a full and free discussion of the 
tariff at the present time.—In a report 
to Secretary Root, General Young, 
Chief of Staff, points to the practically 
unanimous testimony of officers of all 
grades that the anti-canteen laws for- 
bidding the sale of beer and light wines 


at post exchanges has caused “ in- 
creased drunkenness, increased deser- 
tion, and generally increased insub- 


ordination.”—At a meeting in Wash- 
ington last week, at which Admiral 
Dewey, General Miles and _ several 
prominent civilians were present, steps 
were taken’ to awaken popular senti- 
ment in favor of an arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain. On Jan- 
uary 12th, a meeting of the National 
Arbitration Committee will be held in 
that city to consider this subject.—At 
the hearing concerning General Wood’s 
promotion, General Brooke testified, 
last week, as to instances of insubordi- 
nation on the part of General Wood 
when the latter was at Santiago, saying 
that Wood repeatedly sent official com- 
munications to the Department over 
his (Brooke’s) head, argued against his 
orders, and opposed his recommenda- 
tions for the suppression of newspapers 
in which he (Brooke) was bitterly at- 
tacked. The testimony of Horatio S. 
Rubens, formerly counsel for the Junta 
and associated with General Wood, 
tended to confirm Major Runcie’s state- 
ment as to Wood’s responsibility for 
the North American Review article. Mr. 
Rubens said he would not accept 
Wood’s word as to any matter in which 
the latter had a personal interest. In- 
conclusive testimony was given as to 
General Wood’s association with and 
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commendation of one Bellairs, a press 
agent, who had successfully concealed 
from his employers the fact that he 
was an ex-convict. Ray Stannard 
Baker, who brought Runcie’s article 
to New York and caused it to be pub- 
lished, contradicted Runcie, denying 
that any agreement had been made 
with Wood during a dinner or at any 
other time as to the use of such an ar- 
ticle. 
& 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States has affirmed the 
constitutionality of the eight- 
hour law of the State of Kansas, Chief 
Justice Fuller and Justices Brewer and 
Peckham dissenting. This statute, en- 
acted in 1891, provides not only that 
eight hours shall constitute a day’s work 
for workmen employed directly by the 
State or any county or municipality, but 
also. forbids contractors to require more 
than eight hours from laborers engaged 
on work for the State. The appeal from 
the Kansas courts was taken by a paving 
contractor, who alleged that the statute 
denied him due protection of the law and 
deprived him of his property without due 
process—In New York, Timothy Mc- 
Carthy, a walking delegate recently asso- 
ciated with Samuel J. Parks (who is now 
in prison), was convicted last week on 
the charge that he extorted $300 from an 
employer for terminating a strike. Re- 
marking that McCarthy had been a tool 
of Parks, the judge sent him to the 
Blackwell’s Island penitentiary for a 
year.—The Executive Committee of the 
new Citizens’ Industrial Association has 
decided that the members shall refuse to 
place union labels on goods of their own 
manufacture.—Eight boys, arrested dur- 
ing the street railway strike in Water- 
bury, Conn., several months ago, were 
tried last week for conspiracy to assault 
the non-union employees of the company, 
convicted and sent to jail for ten months. 
—In Colorado, where strikes have been 
in progress at the gold and coal mines 
for a long time past, Governor Peabody 
has proclaimed martial law for the coun- 
ty that includes Cripple Creek. All the 
State’s militiamen are now in the field. 
The Governor declares that Cripple 
Creek is in a condition of rebellion. Gen- 
eral Bates reports to the War Depart- 
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ment that the disturbances at Cripple 
Creek and Telluride amount to an insur- 
rection against the State, but that Fed- 
eral troops thus far have not been needed. 
—Judge Holdom, of Chicago, decided on 
Saturday last that a local union of press 
feeders was guilty, as an organization, of 
violating his injunction against picketing 
and patrolling ten printing houses. A 
fine will be imposed.—The number of 
cotton mill employees in New England 
thus far affected by the 10 per cent. re- 
duction of wages is 75,000. A reduction 
of 12 per cent. has been ordered in the 
wire mills of the Steel Corporation, and 
a much larger reduction in several tin 
plate mills. 


A committee of the Cuban 
Senate has accepted sub- 
stantially all the changes in 
the loan bill that were recommended by 
President Palma at the suggestion of 
capitalists in New York, with whom the 
proposed loan of $35,000,000 will prob- 
ably be negotiated. President Palma will 
be authorized to pledge a part of the cus- 
toms revenue as security for the loan. It 
has not been decided whether the bonds 
issued by the revolutionists in 1896 and 
disposed of in 1898 shall be paid out of 
the proceeds of the loan. The par value 
of these bonds is $3,100,000, and the in- 
terest unpaid amounts to 33 per cent. 
The price of them on the “ curb ” market 
in New York rose last week from 35 to 
70. There is a strong popular demand in 
Cuba for a Government lottery to meet 
the expense of the loan, and a bill for such 
a lottery is pending in the House. Prob- 
ably it will be passed, but President 
Palma will veto it. The demands of the 
veterans of the Cuban army greatly ex- 
ceed $35,000,000. As based upon the 
army lists, they amount to about $52,000,- 
ooo, and to this sum the civilians em- 
ployed by the revolutionary Government 
desire to add claims that would increase 
the total to tee ae 


Pay for the 
Cuban Army 


When Mr. Balfour recon- 
structed his Cabinet, after the 
friendly withdrawal of Mr. 
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Chamberlain, that he might devote him- 
self to a campaign of education of the 
electorates, and the less friendly resig- 
nation of several other distinguished 
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members, it was supposed that there 
would soon be a Parliamentary election 
to secure a “ mandate from the people” 
on the question of preferential and re- 
taliatory tariffs and the giving up of the 
settled British doctrine of free trade, with 
a view to a closer union with the colonies. 
But it is now declared that Parliament 
will not be dissolved, and that it may run 
its course for two years longer. Mean- 
while Mr. Chamberlain has announced 
that he will make no more speeches, after 
the two now engaged, for a long while, 
but will devote himself to a campaign of 
correspondence. This act of his, with 
Mr. Balfour’s decision not to dissolve 
Parliament, is naturally interpreted to 
mean that Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign 
has not been as completely successful as 
was hoped, and that there is reason to 
fear that an election would give the Gov- 
ernment to the Liberals, now that they 
have the cry of a free loaf to add to that 
for undenominational public schools. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who is in his sixty- 
sixth year, and perhaps cannot keep up 
the strain of these last months, declares 
himself more hopeful than ever, but must 
give his time to Parliament, correspond- 
ence and the Tariff Reform League.— 
Perhaps quite as important as any news 
about Mr. Chamberlain and Parliament 
is the report of the dangerous sickness 
of Herbert Spencer. He is in his eighty- 
fourth year, and has for some time been 
in enfeebled health. He is universally 
recognized as the greatest of living Eng- 
lish philosophers, and his influence in 
education has been as great as in phi- 
losophy and science.-—The House of 
Lords has decided that women are de- 
barred by their sex from becoming quali- 
fied lawyers. The decision was on the 
appeal of Miss Bertha Cave from the de- 
cision of the Benchers of Gray’s Inn, who 
refused to receive her as a student, with 
a view to being admitted to the bar. The 
House of Lords decided that there is no 
precedent to admit a woman, and no rea- 
son to create such a precedent.—It is 
officially stated that the British Govern- 
ment has purchased the two battle ships 
under construction for the Chilean Gov- 
ernment, for which Chile had no use 
after her treaty of arbitration with Ar- 
gentina. These are the vessels which it 
has been variously reported had been 
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purchased by Russia and Japan; and it 
has even been declared that their design 
would not admit them to the British navy. 
The price was $9,375,000. 

ed 


The Emperor William 
was unable to attend the 
opening of the Reichstag, 
and his Message was read by Chancellor 
von Bilow. The members go to the 
royal palace in court costume, and stand 
before the throne, and at the end of the 
speech cheer the Emperor. But the So- 
cialists refuse to attend, and as twenty- 
five of them in the last election replaced 
Royalists, the number present was: less 
than it has been. The Message expressed 
thanks for the sympathy shown the Em- 
peror in illness, and proceeded to state 
that the general financial depression had 
unfavorably affected the imperial finances. 
The Government did not now pro- 
pose to increase the army, but must 
somewhat increase the salaries of officers 
on account of the enhanced cost of liv- 
ing. Mention was made of the Em- 
peror’s interviews with sovereigns of 
other nations in the interests of peace 
in the Balkans, and it was declared that 
Germany has done its part to prevent the 
outbreak of war. The Message was 
favorably received, because it made no 
unusual demands on the taxpayers for 
the increase of the army, nor did it pro- 
pose any controversial legislation as to 
foreign treaties, such as is desired by the 
Agrarians. To the surprise of the Royal- 
ist parties the Socialists agreed to sup- 
port Herr Singer for First Vice-Presi- 
dent. It will be remembered that this 
was the chief question discussed in the 
late Socialist conference, and that it 
seemed to be settled that the Socialists 
would nominate no Vice-President, as it 
might be one of his duties to propose 
cheers for the Emperor. They have, 
however, come into accord on this most 
vexed question, thus going over to the 
side of practical politics. The health 
of the Emperor still excites alarm, in- 
asmuch as little faith is put in the assur- 
ances of the physicians. It is declared 
that the healing of the vocal cords pro- 
gresses very slowly, and that the Em- 
peror’s general health has suffered from 
his exhausting energy so long continued 
and that it will be necessary for him to 
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take a long rest. The latest reports dis- 
credit the alarming rumors. 
a 


An internal conflict of no 
little importance in the 
French Catholic Church is 
renewed by the advent of the new Pope. 
Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, 
was greatly scandalized by the teachings 
of the Abbé Loisy in his little work, “The 
Gospel and the Church,” which was writ- 
ten as a reply to Professor Harnack, 
from the point of view of a liberal Catho- 
lic who accepted the conclusions, in good 
part, of modern historical criticism. The 
Archbishop condemned it and forbade its 
circulation, but did not succeed in having 
it formally condemned by the Congrega- 
tion of the Index at Rome. He has lately 
visited Rome for the purpose of securing 
such a condemnation, and the issue is not 
yet settled. French scholars are watch- 
ing the case with great concern, and one 
of them declares: 


Abbe Loisy 
at Rome 


“The condemnation or absolution of Abbé 
Loisy will in reality mark the end of the Roman 
Church or its renaissance. It will constitute 
the close of nineteen centuries of faith or the 
prelude to a new form of worship.” 


Yet it must be remembered that no such 
catastrophe to the Church followed the 
condemnation of St. George Mivart in 
England for his scientific heresies. Car- 
dinal Richard has forbidden the pupils 
of the seminaries in his diocese to attend 
Abbé Loisy’s lectures at the Sorbonne, 
and has further commanded them to 
hand over to their superiors any of the 
Abbé’s books which they may have in 
their possession, which is much like 
Archbishop Farley’s interdict to Catholic 
seminarians to attend lectures at Colum- 
bia University, or Bishop McQuaid’s for- 
bidding Catholic young ladies to study at 
Cornell University. It is stated that M. 
Vigouroux, a distinguished French 
Catholic scholar, who is chairman of the 
Commission for biblical study appointed 
by Pope Leo XIII, was not at first a 
strong opponent of Abbé Loisy, and de- 
clared he would have found nothing 
reprehensible in the Abbé’s “ The Gospel 
and the Church,” if it had been written 
in Latin and confined to a hundred 
copies ; but he thinks that Loisy has gone 
too far in his later defense of it in “ The 
Author of a Little Book.” 











Russia and _ He Powers chiefly involved 
heen in the acute Eastern ques- 
tion have seemed to do little 

more than “ mark time” the past week. 
The present week ought to bring de- 
cisive developments. The mysterious 
illness of the Czarina, now happily re- 
covered, has been one excuse for delay. 
It is also reported that the Czar himself 
has been greatly worried and almost un- 
nerved by domestic and political anxie- 
ties. The recall of General Alexieff to 
St. Petersburg for consultation is also a 
cause of delay. But the Japanese Diet 
meets on Tuesday of this week, and great 
anxiety is felt as to the Emperor’s speech 
and the decision of the Cabinet. Report 
has it that an agreement between the two 
Governments has been tentatively reached, 
on the basis long ago proposed, to give 
Japan predominant control in Korea and 
Russia in Manchuria, and this again is 
denied. Still no other settlement seems 
possible, and it is doubtful if Japan 
would accept as little as this. She re- 
members how she was forced to release 
her hold on Manchuria after her war with 
China. Russia is rapidly strengthening 
her hold on Manchuria, and has seized 
the treasury in Mukden and expelled the 
Chinese fiscal authorities. It is expected 
that Russia will not forbid the ratification 
of the treaty opening Mukden and An- 
tung to foreign trade, but that means 
will be found so to hamper foreign trade 
as to give all the commercial benefits to 
Russians. It is reported from St. Peters- 
burg that the Russian reply to the Japan- 
ese demands, so long delayed, is pre- 
pared, and that it is hopefully peaceful, 
altho it suggests some modifications. It 
is more clear that Russia is not ready for 
war, and that she is suprised at the in- 
sistence and courage of the Japanese 
Cabinet. Yet the Cabinet falls behind 
public sentiment, which demands ener- 
getic action and no submission. Public 
meetings and speeches at public dinners 
all look to war if Japanese rights are 
infringed. The danger of revolutionary 
outbreaks in Russia is still reported. A 
million copies of a proclamation to the 
peasants denouncing the Government 


have been distributed, and the chronic 
distress, due to bad harvests and lack of 
employment, inclines the people toward 
revolution. 


What alarms the Govern- 
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ment most is that in some recent out- 
breaks, as at Kieff, the soldiers refused 
to fire on civilians. The movement of 
Chinese troops to the Manchurian’ fron- 
tier has alarmed the Russians. There 
was a recent collision between a company 
of 300 Russian soldiers and a Chinese 
force in a region supposed to have been 
evacuated by the Russians, in accordance 
with the convention, and a dozen Rus- 
sians were disabled. Japanese officers 
are drilling the bodyguard of the Em- 
press of China. Indeed, an imperial edict 
establishes a central bureau to secure 
uniform military drill throughout China, 
and -Prince Ching and the Viceroy of 
Chihli are at the wes of it. 


It has been definitely 
concluded by the Com- 
mission appointed to 
propose a remedy for the lack of labor 
in the South African mines that the only 
recourse is to the importation of Chinese 
coolies. The native Africans seem to be 
dissatisfied and prefer other kinds of 
work, for which they are in demand, as 
farmers or house servants. The effort 
to secure a supply of negroes from more 
distant colonies has failed. It was at- 
tempted to employ discharged white sol- 
diers, but they are not used to such steady 
and hard labor, and they were not sat- 
isfactory. Apparently the unwillingness 
of the negroes to work in the mines is 
not from any increased disinclination to 
labor, but from a somewhat rapid im- 
provement in their condition and de- 
mands through education and civilizing 
influences. The regulations proposed 
for the importation of coolies will guard 
their interests, and provide for their re- 
turn. It is desired that coolies from 
North China might be secured, but it is 
understood that the large supply must 
come from South China, if the Chinese 
Government consents to allow any to 
go. But an English report declares that 
the Chinese Government has decided to 
refuse to allow the recruiting of laborers 
in any part of China for the South Af- 
rican mines. This decision is said to be 
prompted by resentment against Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, which have 
adopted anti-Chinese legislation. Canada 
has lately levied a heavy poll tax on Chi- 
nese entering the Dominion. 
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Colombia and The United States 


BY GENERAL RAFAEL REYES 


[General Reyes, who has arrived in Washington at the head of a Commission rep- 
resenting the United States of Colombia in regard to the Panama question, is one of the 


most notable personalities of South America. 
position in his own country and has been often mentioned for the Presidency. 


For years he has occupied a prominent 
He is 


known as a military expert as well as for his knowledge of diplomacy. He is one of the 


world’s greatest travelers, 


having actually explored South America from Panama 


nearly to Cape Horn, and was one of the first white men to visit the head waters of the 


Amazon and its tributaries. 
tion in the United States.—DpITorR.] 


HAVE come to this country repre- 
senting the United States of Colom- 
bia and authorized by that Govern- 

ment to negotiate with yours relative to 
your control and construction of the 
Panama Canal. I am instructed to make 
certain propositions, which will be ratified 
by my country if they are accepted by 
the United States. The nature of these 
propositions I do not feel at liberty to 
make public until they have been pre- 
sented to the proper officials and acted 
upon. I can make this statement, how- 
ever, that I am not here to talk about 
money in connection with the canal. Per- 
sonally, I feel that the United States 
should be given the right to complete the 
waterway, also the right to control suffi- 
cient territory on either side, without any 
money consideration. I wish it under- 
stood, however, that this is my individual 
opinion, and that when I say this I am not 
speaking as representing the Colombian 
Government. 

It hardly seems necessary to say that 
Colombia wishes the canal, for its ad- 
vantages to us are so apparent. It will 
greatly assist in the development of the 
country, not only from a commercial, but 
an industrial standpoint, and will attract 
the attention of the people of the United 
States to our resources as well as the 
other great waterways with which we are 
provided; but the sentiment of the ma- 
jority of our people may have been mis- 
understood on account of events which 
have transpired and which, unfortunate- 
ly, have cast discredit upon us through 
the acts of a few unscrupulous politicians. 
They have no further influence, however, 
and the party which at present controls 
the policy of the republic, I can say with- 
out exaggeration, represents the better 





He is of Spanish ancestry but obtained most of his educa- 


class of citizens, who are interested in the 
welfare of the country and realize what 
the building of the canal means for its 
progress. This party is by far the most 
influential in numbers as well as charac- 
ter, and has the confidence and support 
of the great mass of the people, who ap- 
prove of the measures which it takes. 

Again, speaking personally, I would 
have no objection to the United States 
being given absolute control of the terri- 
tory through which the canal passes. If 
the United States Government should de- 
sire a belt five or ten miles in width, I 
think it would be wise to make it this 
concession. I do not think there would 
be any objection to the settlement of the 
land not needed for canal purposes by 
citizens of the States, altho it is a ques- 
tion if this portion of the Isthmus would 
be sufficiently healthful for permanent 
occupation. I merely speak of this to 
show that the occupation of any part of 
the Isthmus by the United States is not 
regarded as a menace by my country. As 
to the canal itself, we feel that the Ameri- 
can people are the ones who should com- 
plete it, and have no doubt as to their 
ability to do so. From what I know of 
the work which has thus far been done I 
should estimate that about 60 per cent. 
of the route remains to be finished. Of 
the portion of the canal already excavated 
comparatively little will have to be re- 
paired in order to place it in condition 
for use. 

Not only Colombia but the other coun- 
tries of South America also are deeply 
interested in this matter, for they realize 
as well as we do what a change will be 
brought about, since the people of the 
western coast especially will be in direct 
communication not only with the United 
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States but also with Europe. Naturally 
they have followed the various develop- 
ments closely, and I do not doubt but 
what they agree with us in our willing- 
ness to let the United States build and 
control the canal. They recognize the 
importance of Colombia and our position 
among the people of Central and South 
America. 

It is possible that some of the citizens 
of the United States do not realize the 
significance of the friendliness of those 
whom I represent toward your plans for 
the Isthmus. When it is remembered 
that Colombia has a population of no less 
than 5,000,000, it will be appreciated 
that we can become a powerful ally if 
your countrymen desire our friendship. 
Regarding the question of military 
strength, we would have no difficulty in 
putting an army in the field of 100,000 
men at any time, such is the public feeling 
in support of the present Government. 
This does not mean a force merely of 
infantry, but artillery and cavalry as well. 
The present equipment of the Colombian 
troops includes such weapons as Mauser 
rifles and Krupp cannon. With an army 
of this size I think it is safe to say that 
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we can preserve order in all portions of 
the republic and quell revolutions without 
difficulty. Regarding Panama, I am 
aware of the statements that the natural 
obstacles are such as to prevent a military 
force of any size entering this territory 
from other parts of Colombia. While 
there may be no roads in the ordinary 
sense connecting the two portions of the 
country, Panama is by no means inaccess- 
ible, and an army could readily penetrate 
it by means of the routes of travel which 
already exist, for the Colombians are ac- 
customed to traveling in country which 
is fully as difficult as that on the border 
of Panama. 

There is nothing to conceal relative to 
my mission to the United States, and I 
have no objection to stating my position 
as frankly as possible to the American 
people through THE INDEPENDENT; but, 
as I have already said, the propositions 
which I am authorized to make to adjust 
the questions at issue between the two 
republics I do not feel at liberty to dis- 
close until they have been submitted to 
the proper representatives and acted 
upon. 

WasuinctTon, D, C. 
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N a broad view of American college 
students East differs from West but 
slightly. Between a group of East- 

ern students and a group of Western stu- 
dents resemblances are far more numer- 
ous and striking than dissimilarities. It 
would be much easier to take either set 
for the other than to take either for stu- 
dents from German, English or Scotch 
universities. And any brief statement of 
such differences as do exist is not a little 
precarious. Where so much depends upon 
the shading, it is difficult to be concise 
without exaggeration. Besides, con- 
trasts true fifteen or even ten years ago 
either no longer hold good or are, at any 
rate, much attenuated. 

The students whom I instructed on first 


working in the West impressed me as 
generally of larger personality and power 
than their Eastern mates. Perhaps they 
did not follow so high ideals, but they 
exhibited more persistency and mo- 
mentum. If they were not in all ways 
more serious, they showed more energy 
and will. They were often raw in man- 
ner and deficient in elementary studies. 
They may have been as a class somewhat 
lower in the noblesse which oblige, but 
they were superior in general morals and 
in personal purity. They were a thor- 
oughly select class, including very few 
who had come to college because of being 
sent, or wished degrees for the mere 
honor of possessing such. 

In the last decades conditions have 
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somewhat changed. Many Western stu- 
dents now are wholly supported by their 
parents, among them being a few shirks 
and degenerates, tho not so many, pro- 
portionally, as one meets in Eastern in- 
stitutions. Intentional dishonesty in col- 
lege work is even now, I think, less com- 
mon West than East. 

Dishonesty is still met with, due large- 
ly to the fact that high schools unwit- 
tingly condone and sometimes even en- 
courage literary theft by confusing decla- 
mation with ostensibly original oratory. 
In oratorical contests and debates, too, 
form is praised more than substance— 
flower-pot finish of style above freshness, 
independence, genuine self-expression. 

Eastern and Western college students 
cherish to a degree different aspirations 
touching college life. In the East, among 
undergraduates and in the public at large, 
there is still a general impression that a 
college education is in part a social affair, 
a sort of “ finishing school” for men of 
the world, and, in part, so far as it is 
serious, a demand of culture, with only a 
rather remote bearing upon the question 
of a livelihood. The Westerner, on the 
contrary, believes such an education to be 
a necessary, at all events eminently use- 
ful, preparation for the practical activities 
of life, and where he does not find it so 
he is disposed to bend the curriculum and 
make it so. 

In cleverness, versatility, savoir-faire 
the Eastern undergraduate is, I should 
say, speaking generally, superior to the 
man from the prairie; in application, 
knowledge of his subject, character, he is, 
to my mind, something the inferior. 
Also, a Western student belonging to the 
influential or the most conspicuous class 
of college men is more likely than an 
Eastern college man similarly placed to 
be or to assume to be without illusions, 
cynical, incredulous, even irreverent, tho 
fortunately these affectations often ap- 
pear to be but incidental to the stage of 
growth. 

Among Western students generally re- 
gard for religion is both more common 
and more sincere than in similar circles 
East. Part reason for this is tte example 
and precept of devout professors elected 
to their places solely on account of their 
ability and reputation, whose religious 
attitudes and influence are therefore in 
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no sense official; whereas, at nearly all 
the endowed universities, the. students, 
rightly or wrongly, understand that in 
selecting men for faculty positions the 
authorities still have considerable refer- 
ence to creed. | 

The presence and Christian co-opera- 
tion in each great State university of 
students representing all denominations 
and phases of belief is doing perhaps 
more than any other agency now at work 
to produce that charming catholicity 
which is among the chief glories of pres- 
ent Christianity in America. Contrary to 
what some imagine, this does not beget 
indifference to religion or. weaken de- 
nominational loyalty, but it beautifully 
tempers and rationalizes denominational- 
ism, tending to that essential unity 
throughout Christian society which all 
good people must desire. 

Noteworthily, this choice development 
of Christianity has occurred and is 
still going on quite independently of 
special church agencies, such as chaplain- 
cies and missionaries, so liberally pro- 
vided for in other lines of religious mili- 
tancy. Is there not, in this, evidence, 
somehow, of ecclesiastical oversight ? 

Mainly in consequence of the tendency, 
at the East, to view a college education 
as in part a social thing, it results that a 
large proportion of Eastern students be- 
long to the leisurely class, almost unrep- 
resented in the Western college—often to 
the great advantage of the Western in- 
stitution, tho not wholly so, inasmuch as 
a man who is not particularly industrious 
sometimes has an excellent tradition be- 
hind him. 

I often wonder, paradoxical as it may 
seem, whether our Western students are 
not taking college life too seriously, in 
danger of confining themselves over- 
strictly to class-room work, of coming to 
believe in an education as a sort of secret 
charm to proceed from their instructors, 
instead of a grace to be operated within 
themselves by their own _ efforts. 
Freighted with his tasks, even a little 
oppressed by them, the Westerner cer- 
tainly runs risk of losing that nimbleness 
of wit and vivacity of spirit for which 
Eastern students are noted. 

The lack of leisure to which his tireless 
industry condemns him is certainly, in 
one light, a decided disadvantage. For, 
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while he may excel the Easterner in his 
knowledge of some chosen subject, he is 
by no means so well read. His mind has 
scant time for that free play about its own 
ideas which Matthew Arnold praises so 
highly, or to multiply points of view 
whence he may see and judge himself, as 
it were, from the outside. There is also 
paucity of material for this, partly due 
to neglect of classical studies, which, un- 
fortunately, have passed into greater des- 
uetude “out West” than nearer the sea- 
board. Students’ bent, at the West, is 
prevailingly practical and scientific rather 
than literary. 

The Eastern student has in his com- 
position a certain vein of humorous 
mockery. Turned against others, this is 
a most objectionable characteristic, but 
when used for purposes of self-criticism 
it becomes a means of correction and bal- 
ance, saving many from an excess and 
extravagance. 

For lack of proper leisure the West- 
erner’s manners—I do not refer to polite- 
ness and kindly feeling, both of which he 
exhibits, as a rule, in exemplary measure, 
but rather to his sense of the suavities, of 
the elegances of life—have not been 
whetted to the same edge as shows itself 
in Eastern college circles. In fact, he has 
for such matters a contempt which I 
should be inclined to view as, to a certain 
extent, rather healthy, tho it not seldom 
annoys faculty members fresh from the 
East. In conversation he is familiar, 
frank, blunt. If he knows his teacher 
well, he often greets him with an uncon- 
scious, ultra-democratic “ Hello!” If he 
does not like you or disagrees with you 
he may call you to account in the college 
paper with a criticism of the “ free- 
lance” order such as is unknown in the 
New England college. In his entire man- 
ner the Western student inclines to the 
brusque. His sense for merely academic 
proprieties is not nice. His reverence for 
form is but imperfectly evolved. 

He possesses, however, more regard 
for law and order, being less inclined to 
“cut up,” play pranks on his instructors 
or bother the police—things which led 
Noah Porter to picture the college presi- 
dent as a man sitting over a volcano and 
knowing neither the day nor the hour 
when the next eruption would come. Of 
such solicitude Western college presi- 
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dents experience little or nothing. - In 
many a State university “ government ” 
over students simply doesn’t exist, not 
being demanded. Each student goes his 
way and attends to his duties like a gen- 
tleman, it never occuring to him to be- 
have in college in any way which would 
cause him censure at home. The pres- 
ence of women in these institutions large- 
ly contributes to this happy condition. 

Tho the average Western student 
brings to his college work more enthusi- 
asm, he does not come to it so well pre- 
pared. His home training has left much 
to be desired. He may never have heard, 
at home, a correct English sentence, pos- 
sibly never any English at all. His 
schooling has been gotten in too great 
haste and often under inferior teachers. 
His general information is scanty. He 
has heard little first-rate public speaking. 
In frequent cases he also hurries through 
college, leaving with less cultivation than 
the Eastern graduate carries away. In 
connection with his assigned tasks he 
reads inordinately, terribly, with pain, 
taking notes ail the while in the most 
diligent and devoted manner imaginable. 

He too closely reminds one of the eager 
student who had come to join Faust’s 
class and was counseled by Mephis- 
topheles : 
“Prepare beforehand for your part 

With paragraphs all got by heart, 

So you can better watch and look 

That naught is said but what is in the book. 

Yet in thy writing as unwearied be 

As did the Holy Ghost dictate to thee.” 


Outside his prescribed lessons the 
Western college man reads far too little. 
For the best literature both his thirst and 
his taste remain undeveloped. He is less 
likely than his Eastern brother to keep 
track of the world’s work through the 
press. For the king’s English he has too 
little respect, writing and speaking with 
more vigor than correctness or ease. His 
chronic hrrry is again evinced by many 
ervde abbreviations in his written work. 

If the Western college student is in 
evlt»re scarcely the peer of his Eastern 
contemporary, he quite balances the ac- 
cornt by Superior mental power—I am, 
of course, all the time speaking of the 
vsual or average case—and by greater in- 
dustry. Western youth can boast as good 
blood and ancestry as Eastern, The best 

















immigrants to the United States have 
settled in the West, and their numerous 
children and grandchildren attending 
universities are among our most promis- 
ing students. Western men and women 
put forth effort more naturally than the 
scions of families who have been well-to- 
do for generations. They possess the 
will for it and also the strong physique. 
Never have I seen in the East, save in 
professional and graduate schools, such 
desperate and unremitting application to 
study as characterizes the mass of stu- 
dents in the prairie States. 

Western students generally display a 
veritably insatiable hunger for higher 
education. In them survives the spirit of 
their pioneer fathers, who, before they 
had places to lay their heads, taxed them- 
selves to build schools and equip univer- 
sities. Western students attend college 
to learn rather than to be taught. They 
average to study many more hours a day 
than Eastern. The typical college idler 
is never seen here. With eagerness for 
knowledge the Western student combines 
a zeal and a power for hard work seldom, 
if ever, witnessed in Eastern institutions. 

The otitside “seminar,” to cram men 
for “exams,” reducing the necessity of 
study to a minimum, and turning into a 
farce so much undergraduate “ work ” at 
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the oldest of our universities, the West 
has not adopted. 

This assiduity in mental toil—often un- 
der the greatest obstacles—is an invalu- 
able discipline, not only intellectual but 
moral, tending to form and settle a young 
man’s character as desultory study could 
not possibly do. It is not astonishing, 
then, that the Western collegian should 
display not merely much the greater 
power of concentration, but also the more 
earnestness morally. This shows itself as 
well in his general as in his collegiate 
life. The moral weight of the average 
university student is among the things 
that have most impressed me in my ex- 
perience West. 

Native ability, enthusiasm for knowl- 
edge, coupled with the power for study 
which their strong’ physiques impart, and 
their readier submissiveness to discipline, 
all attested by the goodly number of. fel- 
lowships which Western men and women 
hold in Eastern graduate schools, assure 
the coming generation of Western schol- 
ars a prominent place in American_men- 
tal life. These are some of the reasons 
why, as a New England college professor 
(not a professor of rhetoric) has put it, 
to continue as our chief purveyor of high- 
est educational products “the East has 
got to get onto her job.” 

Lincotn, NEBRASKA, Nov. 24, 1903. 


Helplessness 


BY JOHN B. TABB 


In patience as in labor must thou be, 


A follower of Me, 


Whose hands and feet, when most I wrought for thee, 
Were nailed unto a tree. 


Sr. CHaRLes* Seminary. Exxric tr City, Mp. 














BY JUSTIN 


AM decidedly of opinion that Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain must be now 
one of the happiest men living in 

England, or, indeed, anywhere in the 
world. He is more talked about. in this 
country than any other man. The daily 
and weekly newspapers are always writ- 
ing about him, our public men on either 
side of politics are making speeches about 
him, nothing can wholly distract public 
attention from him, those who are not 
for him are vehemently against him, and 
households which used to be quiet and 
happy up to this time are now distracted 
and divided into hostile argumentative 
factions because of him. 

Now to those who know anything of 
Mr. Chamberlain personally it must seem 
clear enough that this is the very condi- 
tion of things calculated to give him thor- 
ough delight and self-satisfaction. I am 
not about to enter into any disquisition as 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s personal merits or 
demerits, but I think it will be admitted 
by all who have had any opportunity of 
studying his career and character that he 
is decidedly a very ambitious man who 
delights in finding himself the center of 
public observation. Arthur Balfour, 
Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Asquith, 
and all the other prominent Parliament- 
ary leaders on both sides of the political 
field count for little or nothing as com- 
pared with Mr. Chamberlain where pub- 
lic attention is concerned. No one can yet 
tell how this present crisis may end, and 
we do not seem justnow to be moving with 
as much rapidity as might have been ex- 
pected toward a decisive settlement. But 
whatever may come in the immediate fu- 
ture, whether Chamberlain is created 
Prime Minister or fails in his enterprise 
and comes to a fall, I think it may be 
taken for granted that at the present mo- 
ment he must feel that he has attained 
the supreme point of his earthly ambi- 
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tion. What, after all, is the settled posi- 
tion of a mere Prime Minister compared 
with the sudden elevation of a man on 
whom the gaze of a whole people is 
turned and of whose every movement it 
may be said, as is said of “ The Roaring 
Girl” in a famous Elizabethan drama, 
that “no blazing star draws more eyes 
after it.” 

Until the General Election comes we 
cannot possibly tell how far Chamberlain 
has really got hold of the country’s solid 
and sedate public opinion. I observe with 
some satisfaction that the contributors 
with pen and pencil to Punch, a pub- 
lication which generally contrives to 
keep itself on the winning side, are en- 
gaged indefatigably week after week in 
caricaturing him and turning him into 
ridicule. But even if Punch should be 
right in its estimation of public opinion, it 
must still be felt by Chamberlain as an 
immediate conquest and triumph that he 
thus succeeds in occupying the pages of 
Punch for week after week to the ex- 
clusion of so many other seemingly im- 
portant subjects and personages. As I 
heard Horace Greeley once say, “the 
past is always secure.” For the present 
Mr. Chamberlain has the talk of the Eng- 
lish world all to himself, and even if he 
should never become .a strong and suc- 
cessful Prime Minister, he can always 
proclaim that he has had his day and his 
triumph. 

Of course, we must always take into 
account the possibility that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s most resolutely expressed opinions 
may undergo a sudden change. When 
he first came into the House of Commons 
and for long after he was a Radical of 
the Radicals and might, indeed, almost 
be described as a republican in his po- 
litical doctrines. He used to denounce 
aristocrats and land-owners with some- 
thing like the fervor of an anarchist. He 
professed the most sympathetic interest 
in the Irish National cause and was the 














ostentatious ally of Charles Stewart Par- 
nell. Thus he made himself indispensable 
as a Radical member of a new Liberal 
administration, and having got so far, his 
opinions seemed to undergo a change. 
He seceded from Gladstone on the Home 
Rule question and, indeed, after a while, 
on all other questions with which Glad- 
stone had identified himself. He became 
a Tory of the Tories, and in the natural 
course of things, considering his genuine 
capacity as a political debater, he received 
a high position in a Tory administration. 
Then, all of a sudden, he came forward 
as the leader of a revolutionary move- 
ment against the fiscal doctrines. of 
Adam Smith, of Sir Robert Peel, of 
Gladstone, Cobden and Bright, and John 
Stuart Mill. Should this crusade not 
work out to his full satisfaction, we may 
perhaps expect to find him on an early 
day the champion of some quite different 
set of political and financial doctrines. 
But for the present at all events it can- 
not be denied that he is the most con- 
spicuous figure in English politics, and 
if I know anything of Mr. Chamberlain, 
I think I may venture to say that he en- 
joys his ascendency to the full. 

The death of Lord Rowton has re- 
moved one of the most familiar figures 
from English political and social life. 
Lord Rowton, before he obtained his 
title, was pleasantly known among his 
friends as “ Monty Corry,” Montagu 
William Lowry-Corry being his full 
name, and he was for many years private 
secretary to Disraeli. I used to meet 
him often some years ago, and he was 
one of the most delightful talkers I have 
ever known. He was long recognized as 
one of the established ornaments of Lon- 
don society. It was always understood 
that he was to be Disraeli’s authorized 
biographer,andthathe had obtained from 
his chief an immense mass of materials 
for the accomplishment of this work. 
Since Disraeli’s death the world had been 
expecting year after year the appearance 
of this eagerly desired biography, and all 
manner of explanations had been sug- 
gested for the continued postponement 
of the book. I have heard it said lately— 
I mean since Lord Rowton’s death—that 
Disraeli’s own memoranda were so en- 
tirely cynical and satirical as regarding 
his leading Conservative associates in 
power that Lord Rowton did not think 
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it would be possible to publish the volume 
for the perusal of any but a yet distant 
generation. I do not, however, venture 
to say whether there is any foundation 
for this statement, because I have only 
just heard the story, and have no means 
of ascertaining what truth there may be 
in it; but it is, at all events, not absolutely 
inconsistent on the face of it with what 
we have all supposed to be the ways of 
Disraeli. 

Lord Rowton did not, however, give 
up his whole life to the delight of London 
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society and the accumulation of materials 
for the biography of his brilliant leader. 
He had a sincerely philanthropic tem- 
perament, had done much to relieve the 
toils and the sufferings of the poor of 
London, and the Rowton Houses will 
always remain a monument of his activ- 
ity in endeavoring to make life endurable 
for some of his humblest fellow creatures. 
These Rowton Houses are, in fact, a 
number of buildings intended as homes 
for the deserving poor, whom Lord Row- 
ton wished to save from the degradation 
and demoralization of the crowded tene- 
ments, in which various families are 
herded together in a mass under one roof 
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in the poorest and lowliest parts of the 
great metropolis. Each Rowton House 
contained a number of flats, each flat to 
be occupied by only one family, and there 
was a further arrangement by which on 
something like the co-operative principle 
each family might be supplied with good 
and wholesome food at the lowest pos- 
sible price. Lord Rowton would seem, 
one might say, to have been two human 
beings blended into one. The Lord Row- 
ton of society was the charming diner- 
out, the brilliant drawing-room figure, 
the keen politician, the shrewd and witty 
observer of life, especially in the houses 
of the great, while the other Lord Row- 
ton was the philanthropist, whose heart 
and mind and purse were devoted to the 
service of the poor and the suffering. We 
may see many greater men than Lord 
Rowton in English public life before we 
see one other such man as Lord Rowton 
proved himself to be. 

The most remarkable product of Eng- 
lish fiction given to the world lately is, 
according to my judgment, Mr. Richard 
Whiteing’s new novel, “The Yellow 
Van.” In my last contribution to THE 
INDEPENDENT I mentioned the fact that 
this novel had just been published, and 
even ventured to assume that it would 
command a large amount of attention: 
but I had not then had time to read it all 
through and to form a full judgment as 
to its quality. I am now strongly con- 
vinced that it is one of the most remark- 
able novels we have had here for a long 
time, and that it is equal to the very best 
of Mr. Whiteing’s former prodvctions. 
It is a story of English life, the life alike 
of the rich and the poor, a story of a 
struggle between capital and labor. be- 
tween upper classes and lower, and it is 
instinct everywhere with deep thoreht. 
with hvman feeling, and with a_ half- 
poetic insieht into the hesrt. “ The Yel- 
low Van,” which gives its title to the 
hook. is 2 sort of c?raven used bv one of 
the workine-class agitators as 2 means 
of propagating his doctrines bv the de- 
liverv of speeches 2nd the distribrtion 
of printed pores all over the conntrv. 
We meet in this storv with mony figures 
belonging to higher life. according to the 
social meaning of these words with theoc- 
cupants of dvcal castles and citv places, 
and also with the denizens of village cot- 
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tages and town slums. I do not propose 
to give my readers any outline or any 
condensation of the story, and I only de- 
scribe it thus far in order to show those 
who have not yet read it that it affords 
just the kind of subject with which Mr. 
Whiteing is well qualified to deal. The 
great charm of the book lies in its vivid 
and truthful pictures of human charac- 
ter in various forms and in the strength 
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and the beauty of its style. The reader 
has to pause again and again over a few 
short lines of the page in order that he 
may allow the full meaning and charm 
of the passage to sink into his very soul. 
Yet “ The Yellow Van” is not by any 
means what might be called a philosoph- 
ical study of a great subject or an essay 
on political economy cast in the form of 
a romance. The story in itself is intense- 
ly interesting and even fascinating as a 
mere story and might be read with thor- 
ough pleasure even by one who had 
never made or desired to make a study 
of the relations between capital and la- 
bor. But, of course, I need hardly say 
that the book will be enjoyed most of all 
by those who, while acknowledging a 
deep interest in that most important sub- 











ject, are yet capable of being touched by 
the charm of thrilling narrative and the 
genuine realization of human feeling. 
Mr. Whiteing’s women are drawn with 
as vivid and as delicate a pencil as the 
best of mere romancists could apply to 
his figures, and his men always stand out 
as living and distinct realities and not 
merely as cleverly constructed types of a 
class. I have already mentioned the half- 
poetic charm which belongs to much of 
Mr. Whiteing’s work in this book, and 
indeed it has sometimes seemed to me as 
if the whole work might be described by 
the once familiar phrase, “ a prose poem.” 
Here and there I have been reminded of 
some of the writings of Jean Paul Rich- 
ter, that prose poet whom in my earlier 
days so many Englishmen and women, as 
well as Germans, used to regard with 
such fervor of admiration. I do not 
think I am carrying my estimate of “ The 
Yellow Van” too highly when I make 
this comparison between some of its 
finest passages and many of those which 
are to be found in Richter’s works. Mr. 
Whiteing has thus far had a somewhat 
peculiar career in literature. Many years 
ago he published, not indeed his first 
book, but his first novel, using that word 
according tc its ordinary application. 
That first novel was called “ The Democ- 
racy,” and it was, according to my judg- 
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ment, a masterpiece in its way. Full 
justice was done to its remarkable quali- 
ties by many of our ablest and most dis- 
tinguished critics, but the book somehow 
did not appeal to the outer public, to that 
which Thackeray once scornfully de- 
scribed as “ the great big stupid public.” 
So far as pecuniary success was con- 
cerned I presume it must have been a 
dead failure, but there were many who 
even then saw that it told the coming of 
a new literary force. Several years later 
Mr. Whiteing ventured on a_ second 
novel, “ The Island,” a story of singular 
beauty and power, and this was some- 
what more widely read than the former, 
but did not meet with anything like the 
public success it deserved. Only quite 
lately, and with the publication of his 
novel, “ Number Five John Street,” did 
Whiteing obtain from the world of novel 
readers the full recognition of his genius. 
He said himself in his humorous, half- 
melancholy way that it was rather hard 
upon a man not to come in for a success 
until after he had passed his sixtieth 
year! Still, better late than never, and I 
hope and trust that my prediction in the 
last number of THE INDEPENDENT is al- 
ready realized, and that “The Yellow 
Van ” has driven beyond “ No. Five John 
Street.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


iz 


Uncle Jimmie and the ‘‘ X-Ray Doctor” 


BY MRS. L. 


Y adit Uncle Jimmie was the 
stage-driver between Brasstown 
and Blue Ridge, two mountain 

hamlets in North Georgia; but by nature 
he was a dramatist. And, altho his 
coach was antiquated, his horses lean, 
and his speed a matter of weather or 
equine inclination, for twenty years he 
had successfully competed with every 
rival in the business; because no intelli- 
gent person acquainted with his adven- 
turous spirit and powers of narration 
would patronize a less gifted driver, even 
tho he made the distance in half the time. 

This was how a certain scribe, bound 

on a Nimrod vacation into Brasstown 
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Valley, came to hear of the old man’s ex- 
perience with the “ X-ray doctor.” ‘It 
was near the end of a long day’s drive. 
The Ridge lay behind them, a monstrous 
flock of blue peaks herded against the 
evening sky. The road wound downward 
like a dusty ribbon through the yellow 
autumn fields of the valley, and in the 
distance the village gleamed like a little 
white mirage of coming civilization. 
The jaded horses suddenly drew - their 
ears forward into hopeful points of ex- 
pectation and quickened their pace. 


Uncle Jimmie swayed rhythmically to 
and fro on the driver’s seat like an old 
gray brownie. 


His shirt was open at 
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the throat, displaying a whiskery breast; 
his wool hat-brim flared back from an 
angry topknot of grizzled hair, his eyes 
squinted to narrow blue beams beneath 
shaggy brows, and his paunch rounded 
ludicrously above a pair of thin,- short 
legs braced for speed. 

“ Yo’ mout think the worst was over 
when we git ‘long here,” he remarked, 
spitting dexterously over the wheel and 
casting a glance at the solitary passenger 
lolling on the back seat, “ bet hit hain’t. 
The hosses is all right, they peerten up 
fer the home stretch, bet the passengers 
is wore out, an’ these las’ five miles look 
to them longer ’an t’other twenty. Ef 
hits a man, he gits perfane, an’ ef hits a 
woman she gits so cantankerous ’tain’t 
no use to pint out the beauties of nater 
to her. She wouldn’t see the gates of 
Paradise ef they was swung right acrost 
the road. I allers knows what’s the mat- 
ter. They air jest hongry an’ beat out 
with the long ride. Bet the explanation 
don’t do ’em no good. So I hev larnt 
to save my best tale to tell long here to 
keep ther stumicks from growlin’.” 

This was a hint the passenger was not 
slow to take. 

“ Let’s have it, Uncle Jimmie, I am as 
empty as a drum.” 

“T reckon hit was arfter yo’ was here 
last year ’at I had the rucous with the 
X-ray doctor,” he began, tentatively. 

“Must have been. I didn’t know you 
had such a man in the valley.” 

“We hain’t. We don’t need nothin’ 
here bet a medwife an’ the old catnip 
doctor fer the wimmens an’ babies. Bet 
I had ter ketch a disease them two 
knowed nothin’ erbout. ’Twan’t much, 
jest a little white spot up thar on my jaw 
bone, same as ef I’d begun to fade in one 
place. An’ I never werried none until 
one day I was over ter Blue Ridge an’ I 
seen a nigger with them little white spots 
all over him. He was the worst lookin’ 
sight you ever laid yore eyes on. Some- 
body ‘lowed he had the Luker-dammer 
(leucoderma). An’ then I got skeert, 


fer I didn’t want hit norated here in the 
valley ’at I had sech a blasphemous 
soundin’ thing on me as Luker-dammer. 
Hit ’ould ruin my business, an’ I didn’t 
know bet I mout git turned outen the 
church besides. Our preacher is power- 
ful strict. 


He suspended a man onct fer 
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havin’ the eetch; ‘lowed he couldn’t set 
with the congregation ontel he was 
kowed. The pore feller was so morti- 
fied he backslid an’ finally died in his sins. 

“ Bet our doctor couldn’t do me no 
good, an’ he ‘lowed I had better go up to 
Atlanta an’ consult the X-ray man thar. 
He had some sort of lightenin’ merchine 
fer takin’ off cancers, bonefelons, warts, 
an’ had even drawed a bug outen a lit- 
tle gal’s year with hit. Well, sir, I didn’t 
altogether like that I heerd, fer ef the 
blame thing was that powerful, I didn’t 
know bet hit mout take my head off, or 
strike me somewhar in the flanks when 
I wa’n’t lookin’. Still, I lit out fust 
chanst ter Atlanta ter see ef he could git 
that little cussin’ spot offen my jaw. An’ 
ef I ever seen a cunjerer that man was 
one. He mighty nigh got my gall blad- 
der afore I had sense enough to git outen 
thar!” 

Uncle Jimmie’s eyes were wide now 
with the memory of his startling experi- 
ence. His chin-whiskers .wagged ex- 
citedly like a goat’s beard as he chewed 
his quid with ever-increasing emotion. 

“ His office was in one of them tall 
buildin’s on the Viaduct, an’ thar was a 
fine settin’-room to hit whar the patients 
waited. Hit was plum full of folks, too, 
the day I was thar; but I took a cheer off 
to myself. Torectly, ‘nother man come 
in an’ set down by me. 

“Don’t git too clost, mister, I got 
the Luker-dammer, an’ I don’t know yit 
whether hit’s ketchin’ or not,’ sez I.” 

“ Godlemighty ! you never seen such a 
rucous as thar was next minit. Them 
folks fell over one ‘nother gittin’ out. 
One little chaney-doll woman hanged her 
coat-tail on my cheer leg as she runned 
by, an’ when I tried to help her git loose, 
she screamed an’ spit at me like a wild- 
cat. I was left by myself, bet I "lowed 
’at the thing I had must be a terrible dis- 
ease fum the way the folks skedaddled. 

“The doctor got wind of the row, an’ 
I seen him open the door of his office a 
little way. Gosh! When he poked his 
head in the sweat popped out on my 
back. He didn’t have no natchel color. 
His face was as white an’ hard as a rock 
wall. He looked at the empty cheers, an’ 
then his eyes lit on me. 

“*What’s the matter with you?’ he 
sez. 











“*T got the Luker-dammer,’ bet 
before I could finish he drawed back, 
shet the door quick an’ yelled through the 
keyhole: ‘ What the. devil is that?’ 

“*T don’t know; ‘lowed mebbe yo’ 
could tell me,’ sez I. 

“*T’ll be out in a minit,’ he sez, an’ 
all the time I could hear his infernal 
merchine a-whizzin’ an’ a-spittin’ in thar 
whar he was. Presently the door opened 
ag’in, an’ in stepped somethin’ that 
looked like the picters yo’ seen of divers. 
He had a mask on his face, gloves on his 
hands, an’ white night-drawers on every 
whar else. 

“* Be still,’ he sez, fer I was aidgin’ 
to’ard the door, ‘I wear these things to 
keep out contagion. Now what air yore 
symptons?’ draggin’ his cheer up an’ set- 
tin’ down. 

“*Thar hit is,’ sez I, pintin’ to the 
white spot. He c’reemed his head for’- 
ards like a terrepin an’ looked at hit. 

“*Ts this all thar is the matter with 

o’?’ . 

“* Gosh a’mighty! Hain’t hit enough,’ 
sez I. 

“*?Tain’t nothin’ much!’ 

“* Nor ketchin’?’ fer that had pested 
me mor’n anything. 

“* No!’ sez he, a-jerkin’ off his gloves 
an’ medicine breeches. 

““* The pint is, kin yo’ take the blame 
thing off?’ sez I. 

““* Oh, yes! Step this way.’ 

“We went in thar where the gol dern 
thing was a-turnin’ an’ a-spittin’, an’ he 
set me down in front of a little glass, 
bilin’ full of clear yaller stuff. 

“ The room was dark, an’ I felt creepy 
like I was bein’ cunjured. Bet I gripped 
my cheer hard so as to be ready when he 
turned on the ray. Fur I ‘lowed hit 
‘ould come like a streak of lightenin’. 
When I had been keyed up that way a 
right smart while, an’ nothin’ happened, 
I ‘lowed. 

“* Doctor, I am ready.’ 

“* Ready fer what?’ 

“* Yo’ kin turn‘on the ray,’ sez I. 

“* Don’t you know yo’ve been lookin’ 
at hit ten minits?’ 
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- * Yo’ don’t call this little bowl of lem- 
onade the ray, do you’?’ 

“* That’s hit,’ sez he. 

“* Thar hain’t ’nough light in hit ter 
draw a candle fly.’ 

“*T kin see the bones in yore neck,’ 
sez he. 

“ An’ show ’nough he was settin’ thar 
in the dark behint me with a shade over 
his eyes. I riz up, an’ I sez: 

“* T.ook’e here, mister, I hain’t never 
seen them bones myself, an’ no man is 
agwine ter pry arfter my skeleton ’tell I 
git through with hit,’ fer I was mad. 

“* Yo’ may see mine,’ he sez, handin’ 
me the shade an’ steppin’ in front of the 
merchine. 

“ Well, sir, I be blamed ef I didn’t see 
his naked grinnin’ skull. I knowed then 
hit was magic, an’ I was that skeert my 
knees popped together, which was a kind 
of meracle, me being bowlegged. I made 
out to snatch the door open an’ run. Hit 
was four hours tell the Blue Ridge ac- 
commodation pulled out, bet I found a 
little closet down thar at the depot an’ I 
set in hit tell time to go home.” 

There was a moment’s silence during 
which the passenger wiped the tears 
from his eyes, and made a determined 
effort to control his laughter. 

“But what became of the spot, Uncle 
Jimmie?” he asked. 

“That was the quarest part of the 
whole performance. Mebbe a week arf- 
ter I come home I looked in the glass 
one mornin’ an’ the dern thing was gone. 

“T sent the conjurer a quarter, fer I 
didn’t want him ter think I skipped ter 
keep from paying my bill. Bet if hit was 
to save me from bein’ an’ out an’ out al- 
biner, I wouldn’t let him have another 
shine at me. The Bible’s ag’in sech do- 
in Ss. 

“We air gittin’ nigh enough home 
now to smell the coffee a-bilin’. An’ 
there’s Jabe Teasley’s dorg settin’ yonder 
waitin’ ter bark us by.. He hain’t failed 
durin’ the five years Jabe’s had him ter 
threaten every man, woman an’ child. that 
passes along this road, an’ no more fight 
in him than thar is in a nanny-goat.” 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The Latest Methods of Dealing 


with Consumption 
BY LAWRENCE F. FLICK, M.D. 


{Dr. Flick has not only made an exhaustive investigation of tuberculosis but has 
been prominent in modern methods for treating it, through his connection 
with the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, of which he has 
been President. Dr. Flick is the author of a number of works upon the subject, which 
are well known to physicians throughout.the country. Largely through his efforts the 
sanatorium at White Haven, which is described in the accompanying articleswas opened, 
and it is an interesting fact that Mr. Henry Phipps, the philanthropist, who has pro- 
vided the means for an Institute for the study and treatment of the disease, obtained 
his inspiration from observation of the results which have been accomplished at White 
Hlaven. Another institution which is also illustrated is the Sharon Sanatorium, lo- 
cated at Sharon, Mass., where the results have been equally important. The attend- 
ance at Sharon, however, is limited to women. As the photographs show, the patients 








aid nature as much as possible in endeavoring to effect a cure.— EDITOR. ] 


T is not surprising that the employment 
of the elements of Nature, such as 
pure air and sunshine, should be 

beneficial in the treatment of pulmonary 
diseases, but perhaps only in recent years 
has their importance been fully appre- 
ciated. In former years patients suffer- 
ing from a variety of diseases were be- 
lieved to be at least aided by proper ven- 
tilation of the sick chamber, if not by the 
sun’s rays. It has been recognized, how- 
ever, and especially by physicians who 
have devoted their attention to a careful 
study of the disease, that tuberculosis can 
be cured by what is popularly termed the 
“ open air treatment,” provided it has not 
reached a stage which is too far advanced. 
I believe I am justified in making this 
assertion by the results which have thus 
far been obtained in institutions especially 
constructed and equipped to aid nature in 
her work of restoring health. Some of 
the sanatoriums of this class, intended 
especially to receive sufferers from pul- 
monary complaints, have been in existence 
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long enough to prove that the method is 
no longer an experiment, and the man or 
woman who takes advantage of it before 
the system is too seriously affected has 
far more a fighting chance for complete 
recovery. 

Perhaps an outline of what has been 
accomplished at the White Haven Sana- 
torium may be of interest in this connec- 
tion. When White Haven was opened 
on the Pennsylvania hillside the build- 
ings consisted of a tumble-down old 
barn and a very dilapidated small farm- 
house located on a tract of two hundred 
and fifteen acres of mountain land. The 
Free Hospital for Poor Consumptives, 
which established it, had no money on 
hand with which to begin a well-equipped 
sanatorium, and there was no prospect of 
getting any in the near future; so it was 
decided to begin in the humblest way and 
depend upon Providence for the financial 
resources as the work would develop. A 
few comfortable single beds of ordinary 
hospital pattern and make-up were put 











on the barn floor for the patients ; a little 
room in the farmhouse was plainly fur- 
nished for the superintendent, and an- 
other for the cook ; a small kitchen range 
was secured and placed in a very primi- 
tive kitchen; a table and a few benches 
were made out of old boards for dining- 
room furniture, and a few dollars were 
expended for kitchen and dining-room 
utensils. This was practically the entire 
equipment and the cost was but a trifle. 
When the Board of Managers talked 
over the matter of opening the sana- 
torium it was thought that under no cir- 
cumstances could the capacity of the in- 
stitution be increased beyond twenty-five 
beds during the first year. It was soon 
found, however, that this limitation could 
not be adhered to. The most urgent 
appeals came from everywhere, and as it 
was possible to pay the bills at the end 
of each month, a few beds were added 
from time to time. At the end of the 
first fiscal year there was a capacity of 
eighty beds, but in spite of this increase 
there was a waiting list of over one hun- 
dred patients, and the pressure for ad- 
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mission was greater than it had been at 
any time. During the first year there 
weie one hundred and fifty-six admis- 
sions. Of these, sixteen remained less 
than a week, and eighteen more less than 
a month, making a total of thirty-four 
who remained less than a month. Some 
left because the place was too primitive, 
some because the weather was too cold 
or because they were afraid to sleep in 
a draft, some because the associations 
were not good enough, and a few had to 
be discharged for breach of discipline. 
The results which were obtained, how- 
ever, during the first year were far be- 
yond expectation. A majority of the pa- 
tients who remained over three months 
either recovered their health sufficiently 
to return to their avocations or are mak- 
ing rapid progress toward that condition. 
Quite a large percentage of the patients 
left as soon as they were well enough to 
go to work, promising to keep up their 
treatment at home. Some of these have 
done well, and it is quite possible that, 
with the knowledge they have gained at 
the sanatorium and the habits of life 




















General View of Sharon 


Sanatorium Rulldings 
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which they have formed, they will pro- 
gress to recovery while pursuing their 
callings. In age the patients ranged be- 
tween nine and sixty years. The major- 
ity were of the age of greatest activity 
and usefulness in life—namely, between 
twenty and fifty years. 

The treatment at the White Haven 


Sanatorium has been out-of-door life, a. 


carefully selected diet, regulation of ex- 
ercise and medication for the improve- 
ment of nutrition. The patients prac- 
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camps amid the trees are near enough to 
the buildings to allow the latter to be 
easily reached when the dinner hour 
comes around. In them congenial groups 
pass most of the day in chatting, reading 
or games; the women often busying 
themselves with needlework of some sort. 
Each camp represents a little social club, 
where it is easy to forget one’s ills amid 
the cheerful surroundings. Very simple 
structures are they. Any material avail- 
able is used for the roofs and walls. 
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The Open Air Dining Room at the First Hospital Building 


tically are kept in the open air for the 
twenty-four hours, irrespective of 
weather. At night all the windows in 
the pavilion are kept open, so that the 
air circulates freely throughout the sleep- 
ing apartments. Drafts are disregarded. 
Ample bed-covering is supplied to keep 
the body warm, and in cold weather bed- 
warmers are furnished the patients. In 


day time the patients either sit out of 
doors or work. The camp life is one of 
the unique features, but thoroughly en- 
The summer 


joyed by the patients. 


Planks or boughs fastened to convenient 
forest trees may form the sides, the trees 
being used for posts. Usually the south- 
ern side is left open, for they are merely 
intended as shelters in inclement weather, 
so that the inmates are to all intents and 
purposes in the open air. If warmth is 
required to make the camp comfortable, a 
small wood stove or perhaps an open fire- 
place is provided. During the winter 
months it must not be supposed that the 
camps are deserted, nor is outdoor re- 
creation abandoned. Patients whose con- 














dition will allow 
them to go into the 
woods spend much 
of the time in these 
shelters, wearing 
sufficient clothing 
and wraps to pre- 
vent becoming 
chilled. The ex- 
posed side of the 
hut is not closed in 
winter, and it is 
often necessary 
to make a path 
through the snow 
to reach them. 
While the camps, 
as already stated, 


are very popular during the period between 
May and December, a large number of 
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Women Patients Bxercising in the Morning at the 
Sharon Sanatorium 
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where they may 
receive not only the 
benefit of nature 
but enjoy the so- 
ciety of friends. 
Each patient is 
required to take no 
less than three 
quarts of milk a 
day and no less 
than six raw eggs 
a day, and is ad- 
vised to take as 
much more of this 
kind of food as he 
can. In addition to 
this food heis given 
a good dinnerinthe 


middle of the day and a very light break- 
fast and supper. The dinner consists of 












































Patients Cooking a Meal in a Winter Camp at 
White Haven 


those who are members of the commu- 
nity live under canvas, for tents are put 


up about the per- 
manent buildings 
and inhabited until 
the snow comes. 
As to the “ win- 
ter” camps, not a 
few have been 
constructed by pa- 
tients with such 
tools as were avail- 
able. They have 
used not only axes 
and saws, but even 
their penknives, 
and have gladly 
performed the la- 
bor in order to se- 
cure these resorts, 
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Open Air Sheds for Women Patients at White 
Haven 







Log House Retreat 


roast beef or beef-steak, vegetables, some 
light dessert, such as pudding, custard, 


ice-creamand fruit. 
The breakfast con- 
sists of some cereal 
and, in cold weath- 
er, hot milk or 
coffee. The sup- 
per consists of 
boiled rice and 
fruit, cheese, milk 
and eggs. When 
patients contract 
colds, as they oc- 
casionally do when 
some one comes 
into the sanatorium 
with a cold, they 
are at once put to 
bed and kept there 
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Patients Playing Golf 


until they are over the acute stage. Colds 
always come in epidemics, passing 
through the entire sanatorium. As a pre- 
cautionary measure the sanatorium has 
printed notices at the entrances to the 
grounds requesting people with colds to 
remain off the premises. The pulse and 
temperature of each patient is taken and 
recorded night and morning, and the 
weight is taken and recorded once a 
week. These records give an indication 
for the regulation of diet and exercise, 
and are carefully studied for that pur- 
pose. Patients who have rise of tem- 
perature and disturbed pulse-rate are not 
permitted to take any exercise. Unless 
a patient gains weight, his diet is incor- 
rect and an effort is made to correct it. 
The sanatorium was opened ostensibly 
for incipient cases. It was impossible, 
however, to limit admissions to this 


class ; first, because not enough of such 
cases could be secured, and second, be- 
cause the pressure for the admission of 





other cases was too great to be withstdod. 
Advanced cases were cautiously admit- 
ted, and upon it being found that they 
did well, the doors were thrown open to 
all subjects who did not show a rapid 
downward tendency. Of one hundred 
and fifty-six admissions in one year, there 
were only fifteen who might be termed 
incipient cases. Sixty-three had both 
lungs involved, and about ten per cent. 
of the entire number had at least one 
other organ or tissue involved beside the 
lung. 

A study of these and other patients, 
however, taught some valuable lessons. 
(1) That tuberculosis is curable under 
the most primitive conditions, provided 
the patient is kept out of doors and given 
plenty of the right kind of food. The 
comforts of life are of secondary con- 
sideration, and exposure to weather and 
cold may be disregarded. (2) That for 
successful sanatorium work patients 
should be carefully classified and kept 
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apart according to the stage of the dis- 
ease. (3) That tuberculosis is seldom 
recognized until it is far advanced, and 
that many patients continue to work 
when they have more than one important 
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organ of the body involved. (4) That 
incipient cases recover in a very short 
time, and advanced cases require a long 
time for complete recovery. 

Puicapepnia, Pé, 
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The Problems of Irrigation’ 


BY JAMES WILSON 


Unitrep States SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


HE dominant note of the Eleventh 
National Irrigation Congress, held 
at Ogden in September, was jubi- 

lation—hearty self-congratulation upon 
what had been accomplished in further- 
ing the cause of progress in arid Amer- 
ica. There is, indeed, a good deal of ex- 
cuse to be made for this state of mind, 
for much has really been done to further 
the establishment of more homes on re- 
claimed land. 

I trust I shall not be accused of ultra- 
conservatism if I now sound a note in a 
somewhat lower key. I am a believer in 
the indomitable energy of Western men, 
and no one is readier than I to admire 
what Western initiative and resourceful- 
ness have wrought in reclaiming the 
desert, qualified, as my admiration is, by 
regret at the deplorable waste of money 
in injudicious enterprises. But there is 
a world of hard and complicated work 
to be done before we can say that irriga- 
tion is established on a sound, safe and 
enduring basis. 

Before discussing some of the problems 
signified it may be interesting to look 





* From an interview prepared for THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 





back for a moment to the very begin- 
nings of irrigation in the United States. 
Centuries before the formation of the Re- 
public there were ancient civilizations in 
the far Southwest, with well established 
practices in irrigation; and to this day 
traces of their ditches and canals are to 
be seen, tho the civilizations dependent 
upon them have vanished. At Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, are ditches with an unbroken 
record of three hundred years of service, 
and in the Salt River Valley of Arizona 
and elsewhere are well defined remains 
of ancient irrigation works. 

But for the beginnings of irrigation 
in the United States we must look to the 
work of those wonderful emigrants, the 
Mormons. When these people settled in 
the Salt Lake Valley of Utah, in 1849, 
they were on the verge of starvation, and 
for them it was irrigate or perish. The 
isolation of these pioneers, compelling 
them to be self-sustaining, has had an 
important influence on the subsequent 
prosperity of Utah, for the necessity of 
producing everything for themselves led 
to the practice of a diversified agricul- 
ture, and thus they escaped the vicissi- 
tudes that too frequently come upon a 
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“one-crop” country. Their environment 
was harsh, but they adapted themselves 
to it with wonderful success. 

Within a few years after the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as an independent bureau (1862), 
occasional references to irrigation began 
to appear in the reports of the Com- 
missioners of Agriculture. As early as 
1867, in the report of Commissioner Cap- 
ron, Charles D. Poston, of Arizona, wrote 
interestingly upon the subject, describ- 
ing briefly the progress of irrigation in 
Arizona, Texas, 
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manures; and the same influences would 
tend powerfully to favor the development 
of malarious influences and to aggra- 
vate, if not occasion, febrile diseases. 
Where large reservoirs have to be con- 
structed, he says, “ it is found in practice 
almost an impossibility so to secure 
the retaining dams or walls that they do 
not at length burst their barriers and 
overwhelm the country below with ruin- 
ous desolation.” 

This is a gloomy outlook, but it is 
lightened a little further along in Mr. 
Marsh’s article by 





Utah, California, 
Mexico and South 
America, conclud- 
ing with some re- 
marks. on irriga- 
tion in Italy, 
Spain, Egypt and 
China. 

In the report 
for 1874 of Com- 
missioner Watts, 
there is a discus- 
sion of irrigation 
in California, 
based upon the 
report of a com- 
mission appointed 
under an act of 
Congress, ap- 
proved March 3, 
1873, for an ex- 
amination of the 
San Joaquin, Tu- 








a delicious bit of 
humor — whether 
conscious or un- 
conscious I shall 
not undertake to 
say. He says: 


“There is another 
suggestion which it is 
proper to make in es- 
timating the econom- 
ical value of irriga- 
tion—namely, the fact 
that in some parts of 
our country produc- 
tion is now over- 
abundant—that it 
needs rather to be 
repressed than en- 
larged. When the 
market price of Indian 
corn is less than the 
cost of its transporta- 
tion to the seaboard, 
and growers can turn 
it to no better account 








lare and Sacra- 
mento valleys of 
California. This 
commission appears to have laid down 
the principle, now the subject of much 
discussion in irrigation circles, that the 
land and the water should be insepa- 
rably united. 

To the same (1874) report George P. 
Marsh, the distinguished author of “ Man 
and Nature,” contributed an elaborate 
and interesting (if somewhat quaint) 
article, entitled “Irrigation: Its Evils, 
the Remedies, and the Compensations.” 
Mr. Marsh foresaw, many direful evils 
as likely to flow from the general prac- 
tice of irrigation. Injury to the respira- 


tory systems of the irrigators, he thought, 
would come from the increased dampness 
of the atmosphere and the exhalations 
from the watered soil and moistened 
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than to burn half of 
it for fuel for distil- 
ling the rest, it is 
evident that the money it costs to raise the 
surplus yield might be more advantageously 
spent in creating new facilities for conveying 
the grain to consumers who require it for 
higher uses than in making expensive arrange- 
ments for increasing crops which are already 
so luxuriant as to be a burden rather than-a 
blessing.” 


And in a footnote to this he adds: 


“Hair powder, which in the last century 
was essential to full dress, is again coming 
into vogue, and the omnipotence of Parisian 
fashion may restore to starch its ancient dig- 
nity and importance. Hence a revolution in 
the costume of our ‘ upper ten’ may, perhaps, 
relieve in some slight degree the bursting 
granaries of our Western corn growers by 
applying their contents to new or rather en- 
larged uses.” 














THE PROBLEMS 


Probably we shall be safe in neglect- 
ing, until the fashion changes, the influ- 
ence of hair powder upon irrigation, and 
may turn to more modern history. In 
1891 we find Secretary Rusk reporting 
upon the work done under an appropria- 
tion of $70,000 in all, made by the Fifty- 
first Congress, for investigations into ar- 
tesian and underflow waters, the sources 
thereof, and their availability for irriga- 
tion within the region known as the Great 
Plains, and for “an inquiry into the best 
methods of cultivating the soil by irriga- 
tion.” The work was done with care 
and thoroughness, and the final report, 
General Rusk thought, would be ready 
by January, 1892. 

The office charged with the irrigation 
ir.vestigations of the Department of Agri- 
culture was organized on substantially 
its present basis in 1897. For the fiscal 
year 1903-4 Congress has allowed $65,- 
000 


“to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate and report upon the laws as af- 
fecting irrigation and the rights of riparian 
proprietors and institutions relating to irriga- 
tion, and upon the use of irrigation waters, at 
home and abroad, with especial suggestions of 
better methods for the utilization of irrigation 
waters in agriculture than those in common 
use, and upon plans for the removal of seepage 
and surplus waters by, drainage, and upon the 
use of different kinds of power for irrigation 
and other agricultural purposes.” 


The usual authority for the preparation 
of reports is given. 

I may remark, parenthetically, at this 
point, that Mr. Marsh, in his article 
above referred to, sets forth his views as 
to the lines of investigation that ought 
to be followed by the Government, and, 
with the exception of the study of seepage 
waters (a question at that time of less 
importance), he enumerates practically 
all the topics for investigation embraced 
in the Act of Congress from which I have 
quoted. In fact, his whole discussion of 
this phase of the subject is eminently 
sound and sensible. 

The irrigation investigation of the 
Department of Agriculture is now con- 
ducted, under the Secretary, by Mr. EI- 
wood Mead, an irrigation engineer of 
note, Dr. A. C. True, of the Office of 
Experiment Stations, exercising general 
supervision over the work. The more 
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the question of irrigation in general is 
studied the more complex it appears. 
There is, to begin with, a regrettable lack 
of accurate statistics on the subject. 
There is no adequate system of record- 
ing the number of irrigations in most of 
the States practicing irrigation, and Mr. 
Mead has said that there may be 75,000 
completed ditches, or there may be twice 
that number. Obviously, if the number 
of ditches is unknown, the number of 
acres under irrigation can be only 
guessed at. The field for investigation, 
however, is certainly a vast one, includ- 
ing the Territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico, the States of Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Montana and Wyoming, and 
large parts of California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Texas. 

In much of this region irrigation is a 
necessity, and the greater part of the time 
of the Department’s force has been prop- 
erly devoted to the study of its problems. 
The humid East, however, has not been 
wholly neglected, some very, interesting 
experiments, in co-operation with State 
Experiment Stations, having been made 
in New Jersey, in Wisconsin and in Mis- 
souri, with results of great value as show- 
ing the immense benefits to be derived 
from the application of water at the right 
time to strawberries, asparagus and other 
garden crops. 

The problems involved in the use of 
water in irrigation fall naturally into two 
great groups. In the first are included 
the legal questions arising from the great 
diversity of State laws and local customs, 
in the second the practical questions in- 
volved in the actual application of the 
water to crops. Of the first group it is 
sufficient to say that our experts have 
made a comprehensive study of the whole 
subject, including not only the laws of 
the States, but of Canada, Australia, Eu- 
rope and Egypt as well. The function 
of the Department, it is hardly necessary 
to say, is not to suggest the enactment of 
laws, but only to furnish data upon which 
legislators may base their measures. It 
would be a benefit if something like uni- 
formity in legislation could be reached, 
and the development of irrigation as time 
goes on may possibly force some form 
of concerted action upon the Legislatures 
of the States. 
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The problems involved in the economi- 
cal application of water to crops are many 
and important, not only in themselves 
but in their relation to the legal aspects 
of the subject. The determination of the 
quantities of water used and of the losses 
from canals are obviously of great im- 
portance in settling rights to water, which 
have often been established without due 
regard to the volume of the stream, the 
capacity of the canals, or the needs of the 
land to be irrigated. 

The people of the.United States are 
characteristically wasteful of natural re- 
sources. We have almost exterminated 
several species of our game birds, and 
now are striving, by the enactment of 
game laws and the establishment of Au- 
dubon societies, to save those inat re- 
main. We have hewed our way through 
the forests from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and now, through the labors of the 
Bureau of Forestry and the establish- 
ment of forest reserves, are hoping to 
teach conservative lumbering and save 
the trees that remain. In irrigation, the 
measurements made by our investigators 
show that some farmers use from five to 
ten times as much water as others, who 
secure equally good results with the same 
crops under similar conditions. It is be- 
lieved that on an average farmers use at 
least twice as much water as is neces- 
sary. Obviously, if the adoption of bet- 
ter methods results in the saving of this 
waste, the area of reclaimed land can be 
doubled. Here, again, the function of 
the Department is only advisory; it has 
no power to enforce economy in water 
using; but if it can demonstrate the ad- 
vantage of charging for water on the 
basis of the quantity used, self-interest 
will probably lead to greater carefulness 
in applying it. 

This points to one of the most inter- 
esting and important of the Department’s 
investigations. It is not enough to show 
that irrigators are wasteful in the use of 
water. It is necessary to know, if possi- 
ble, the minimum quantity of water that 
should be applied to different crops under 
different conditions, in order to reach the 
best results. Experiments are under way 
to demonstrate the facts in this direction. 
For example, similar fields are being ir- 
rigated with different quantities of water 
in order to ascertain what amount gives 
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the best result ; and in spite of wide varia- 
tion of conditions, it is believed that an 
approximation sufficiently close for prac- 
tical purposes can be arrived at, thus en- 
abling a great saving in water to be 
made. It follows that from this saving 
the area irrigated can be considerably 
widened. 

It is generally held that, on an average, 
canals lose one-third of the water di- 
verted, and this estimate is probably below 
rather than above the fact. Experiments 
are being made to find some way of stop- 
ping this loss that will not involve a pro- 
hibitive expense. Various methods of 
lining canals are being tried, and it is 
hoped that some practicable and easy way 
of checking this great loss will be found. 
Beside the direct saving that is sought 
for in these two directions, there is 
another benefit to be derived from check- 
ing leakage. The water now running to 
waste is not only useless for irrigation 
purposes, but by causing swamps to ap- 
pear it involves damage of another kind. 
If the Department can succeed in work- 
ing out practicable plans for saving the 
water now leaking from canals and that 
which is wastefully used, an extension 
amounting to a trebling of the area under 
irrigation will be possible. 

Too lavish use of water has, as I said 
above, caused swamps to appear in many 
parts of the arid region, and the evapora- 
tion of the water in these swamps has 
brought the alkali of the soil to the sur- 
face in such quantity that vegetation is 
killed. It is estimated that as much as 
600,000 acres of land now under irriga- 
tion in the West are lying idle because of 
the presence of alkali. Two lines of in- 
vestigation are carried on looking to a 
remedy for this state o° affairs; one, in 
the direction of drainage work to carry 
off the surplus water, the other in the 
selection and breeding of alkali-resistant 
plants. Alfalfa from Turkestan and Al- 
geria, cotton from Egypt, and promising 
varieties of wheat and barley from vari- 
ous countries of the old world, are being 
distributed and tested. By selection and 
breeding the alkali-resistant qualities of 
these plants will be strengthened, and it 
is hoped in a few years to have strains 
that will very greatly increase the possi- 
bilities of cultivation under alkali condi- 
tions. 

















I have not space enough to speak of 
the interesting form of irrigation to be 
seen in the rice lands of Louisiana and 
Texas, nor of the remarkable results 
achieved by systematic irrigation in the 
sandy regions of Wisconsin. This latter 
experiment, tho not yet concluded, seems 
to point to irrigation as a probable means 
of reclaiming large areas of barren, sandy 
land in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Mich- 
igan. 

The most exaggerated ideas of the 
possibilities of irrigation in the West have 
been entertained and expressed, but the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the prac- 
tice will have to admit that, regard being 
had to the available sources of water, 
only a comparatively small part of the 
arid lands of the West can be brought 
under cultivation. And yet, after all al- 
lowances are made, the possibilities of 
irrigation are magnificent, and fire the 
imagination of the dullest. The country 
tributary to but three streams (three 
great streams, it is true)—the Missouri, 
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the Columbia and the Colorado—will, 
when reclaimed, furnish land for millions 
of homes. The largest yields per acre 
have been produced on irrigated land. 
Egypt, says Mr. Mead, with but 6,000,- 
000 acres of land along the Nile, all ir- 
rigated, pays the interest on a national 
debt half as large asourown. The Mis- 
souri and its tributaries, he estimates, 
can be made to irrigate three times the 
land now cultivated along the Nile. 

These and similar considerations jus- 
tify in large measure the imperial dreams 
of those whose imaginations body forth 
the future of arid America when all the 
available water is utilized. I would but 
point out that a high order of ability and 
great patience will be needed to solve the 
legal and sociological questions involved, 
and science must point the way if wise 
solutions are to be reached. It is not to 
be doubted that the American people, 
through their chosen representatives in 
legislation and science, will prove equal 
to the task. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
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Music, Art and the Drama 


When Mr. Heinrich Conried 
took possession of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House it was assumed 
that he would ‘be less devoted than his 
predecessor was to the star system, and 
would exhibit wonders of stage manage- 
ment and scenic display. The fact that 
some of the most popular singers—Nor- 
dica, Eames, Schumann-Heink, and the 
De Reszke brothers—were not on his list 
was deplored by many, who doubted his 
ability to find substitutes for them. Nor, 
in fact, has he been able to replace the 
two American sopranos; but it may be 
said that the two American altos he has 
brought over from Munich and Vienna, 
Miss Fremstad and Miss Edith Walker, 
are an equivalent for the loss of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. Mr. Plangon is back 
and takes the place of Edouard de 
Reszke, while Mr. Caruso, tho not as 
great an artist as Jean de Reszke, was 
accepted at once as the best singer of 
the Italian type now on the stage. With 
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Sembrich, Ternina and Calvé among his 
sopranos, and half a dozen other world- 
famed artists, Mr. Conried is quite as 
capable of presenting “ all-star ” casts as 
Mr. Grau was. In the repertory of the 
first two weeks the Italians predomi- 
nated, the operas selected having been 
“ Rigoletto,” “La Bohéme,” “ Aida,” 
“Tosca,” as against the German “ Wal- 
kiire”” and Tannhauser.” All these per- 
formances were among the very best ever 
given in this city, especially as far as the 
singers and conductors, Mr. Vigna and 
Mr. Mottl, are concerned. Oddly 
enough, there has been some disappoint- 
ment in regard to the mise-en-scéne. It 
is acknowledged to be the best we have 
had, but more still was expected. There 
is, however, good reason to believe that 
this “ more ” will be forthcoming as soon 
as the machinery, which was barely com- 
pleted in time, is in working order. The 
whole stage has been rebuilt, and there 
has not been sufficient time for rehears- 
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ing. Unlike his predecessor, Mr. Con- 
ried is himself an actor, and especially 
competent as a stage manager. Ir 
“ Aida” he took a hand in the stage set- 
ting, and was rewarded by an enthusias- 
tic curtain call. There is every reason to 
believe that “ Parsifal” and the “ Nibe- 
lung’s Ring” will be presented with a 
scenic splendor equaling that of Bay- 
reuth. The French composers are likely 
to be the only sufferers this year, as there 
is no French tenor in the company. 
“ Faust,” however, and “ Carmen,” with 
Mme. Calvé, will not be likely to suffer 
neglect in any case. 
& 


On November 27th the Baroness 
Cedarstr6m sang the most recent 
of her ultimate farewells to New York. 
Patti is still more than a name. And al- 


Patti 

















ADELINA PATTI 
At the Age of Twenty 
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ADELINA PATTI 
At the Hight of Her Fame 


tho the most renowned of living sing- 
ers has passed the mark of three score 
years, her work remains worthy of se- 
rious mention. In volume and range her 
voice has lost sadly, but still in the un- 
forced middle register it is tenderly pure 
and charged with much of its old-time 
magic. Tho richness of tone is gone, 
Patti has preserved a more indispensable 
possession, an accuracy of intonation 
which would put to the blush most of our 
younger vocalists. But here praise must 
halt. For the conversion of the immedi- 
ate jewel of an artist’s soul into cash is 
one of the most pitiable of spectacles. If 
the aged Patti would only be content to 
warble softly in her middle register! If 
the ancient Joachim would but keep to 
his teaching and his composing! But 
no—these names are too potent at the 
box-office, and we behold the shrunken 
apparition of senility, capering in the tat- 
ters of its former greatness. And in- 
deed, tho Patti surpasses her German 
contemporary in respect to intonation, 
she falls behind him in excellence of in- 
terpretation, which is the one thing that 
may redeem the performances of a 
broken down musician. In the noonday 

















of her art, glory of tone and magnetism 
of presence gilded and quickened those 
dramatic artifices that now loom up gro- 
tesquely potent and bleakly artificial in 
the.afterglow of her powers. Despite all 
that can be said, however, her voice is 
still incomparable, and we do not think 
it will be distasteful to those of the new 
generation who have never heard her 
before. Patti projects an American tour 
of ten weeks, giving 27 concerts in 20 
States. She is unsteadily supported by 
a mixed concert company. 


a 


This moribund orchestra 
has been—as it seems— 
galvanized into life by the 
radical and ingenious expedient of se- 
curing one of the world’s representative 
conductors for each of the season’s con- 
certs. On November 13th Edouard Co- 
lonne, of Paris, inaugurated the series 
with astonishing success by his master- 
ly rendering of a program drawn from 
Bizet, Bach, Lalo and Berlioz. Never 
has the literary adage “style is the 
man” been more forcibly demonstrated 
in a sister art than on this occasion. The 
new man dominated the old orchestra; 
he worked a miracle, changing the stag- 
nant water of other days into a sparkling 
and fragrant vintage. The largest audi- 
ence of recent seasons tendered the great 
Frenchman an ovation which he had the 
grace to turn in a note to Richard Ar- 
nold, the concertmeister : 


The New York 
Philharmonic 


“Vigor, harmony, expression,” wrote M. 
Colonne, “these are the qualities of which your 
marvelous orchestra- gave proof yesterday after- 
noon. And when I think that such splendid 
results were obtained in a few hours of re- 
hearsal, I must confess that it is due not only 
to the merit of the players, but also to the sym- 
pathy with which they have honored me.” 


The series is continued under Kogel, of 
Frankfort ; Wood, of London; Herbert, 
of Pittsburgh; Weingartner, of Munich; 
Safonoff, of Moscow, and Richard 
Strauss, of Berlin. 


The _ conviction 
reached in a gen- 
eral survey of art 
that, as a rule, we take greater pleasure 
in an object represented in art than we 
do in the object itself, is shaken a little 


The Loan Exhibition 
of Portraits 
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at such an exhibition as that held in New 
York from November 18th to December 
3d, for the benefit of the Othopzdic Hos- 
pital. Our delight in the appearance of 
our contemporaries as we see them daily 
is certainly greater than that which most 
of our modern painters are able to con- 
vey to us through portraits of them. 
One reason for this must have something 
to do with the fact that too many of the 
painters sacrifice a genuine way of logk- 
ing at things to the sitters’ ideas of them- 
selves as in the fashion or in some as- 
sumed character, so that we are not able 
tc discover the painter’s sensitiveness to 
them as seen with any strong feeling. 
The Old Masters more readily give us of 
their best, because, perhaps, of their final- 
ity. They do not represent characters in 
the making before our eyes, or with 
which we of the present have, strictly 
speaking, anything to do, while portraits 
of our contemporaries raise questions of 
personal admiration or disapproval. It 
matters nothing to us now whether wigs 
or iron bodices were worn in the seven- 
teenth century, except as they help or 
hinder among the things the artists of the 
time had to work with; but somehow we 
are apt to be annoyed in a portrait by the 
crease in a modern man’s trousers or by 
the sleeves too large or too small, and the 
fussy chiffon bows on the back of the 
neck. The exhibition, as a whole, how- 
ever, gave one a far greater feeling of 
satisfaction with contemporary art than 
the several annual exhibitions are able 
to do, even tho the method of collecting 
pictures for a charity-show left out many 
works that would have made a more 
complete impression of modern art pos- 
sible, and included many which exhibit 
the trying truth that a part of the por- 
trait-ordering public does not deserve the 
best artists available. The modern for- 
eigners whose works were shown in few 
cases justified their popularity, but even 
the weakest among them were infinitely 
superior to some of our own undeserved- 
ly successful men. It cannot but be a 
matter of wonder that such a portrait as 
that by Munzig of a lady holding a paper 
doll, which the catalog called her son, 
could be hung in any house, and the por- 
traits by Richard Hall are nothing more 
than mere records of existence with pain- 
fully painted accessories. Carolus-Duran 
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already seems to challenge comparison 
with men of a recent past and to lose by 
it in some ways, tho still remaining the 
best of the Frenchmen and a great stylist. 
The English painters were poorly repre- 
sented, tho the wearisome portrait of a 
young girl by Millais had its use in prov- 
ing the worth of some of our men as 
painters of childhood—Sargent, Alex- 
ander, Caecilia Beaux, Chase, even, in 
spite of a sweetish quality. No foreign 
modern represented in the show could 
paint anything as individually interesting 
as Alexander’s portrait of Mrs. Hastings, 
and a thing that, besides seizing a phase 
of the personality so happily, will also 
hang on a wall in a good room so well. 
The one thing all ages must demand of 
an artist—that he go his own way in 
spite of everything and give us the sum 
of his impressions of life, not ours, or 
some other period’s—is supplied in the 
work of this very individual painter, and 
in very different ways in the works of 
Zorn and Whistler, and the greatest rep- 
resentative painter of the time—Sargent. 
Miss Beaux’s pictures do not show at 
their best in an exhibition great in num- 
bers and varieties of impression. Indeed, 
the portrait at its best is a work that is 
only thoroughly enjoyed in its own home. 
For the intimate pleasure in the delect- 
able things in such work as Miss Beaux’s 
or Wilton Lockwood’s (and, by the way, 
what a pity that Lockwood was not rep- 
resented in the show) it is necessary to 
see them where all sorts of warring in- 
fluences are not at work. And the things 
loaned from homes of questionable taste 
are made cruelly to show their common- 
ness when they enter the society of their 
superiors. It is the last thing demanded 
of a portrait painter that his work be 
fitted to any surroundings, yet a few of 
our men would hang well in any good 
interior, whether furnished in Mission 
style or Louis Quinze. Whistler always, 
Alexander nearly always, Robert Henri 
often. Sargent needs splendor or else 
extreme bareness, while Caecilia Beaux 
requires the suppression of strong colors 
around her works. The splendid old 


masters shown—the Rembrandts, and 
Vander Helsts, the Velasquez, the Coel- 
los, the beautiful eighteenth century Eng- 
lish and French pictures—were a feast 
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picture lovers in America do not often 
have set before them; but what the ex- 
hibition should really have taught New 
York is that it is possible to-day in the 
twentieth century to find faces and fig- 
ures for a portrait that will be a genuine 
work of art, if care is exercised in the 
selection of the painter. 


& 
Bookbindin Among the several book- 
tre binding exhibitions held at 
Exhibitions 


various places throughout 
the country during the year there are 
none more important and interesting than 
those held annually in this city at Scrib- 





A Chained Book. Reproduction of original in 
the Scribner exhibition of 1903. The binding 
shown is in the original oaken boards covered 
with sheepskin, having the original chain at- 
tached. The value of this volume is $500.00. 


ner’s and at Bonaventure’s. At both 
places it has long been the custom to 
show the bookbinding achievements of 
leading foreign and American binders 
during the year preceding the exhibitions. 
At Scribner’s a departure was made this 
year from the time honored custom, and 
in the place of an exhibition of modern 














bookbindings a collection of superb ex- 
amples of famous historical bindings was 
assembled. So large a number of choice 
books, bound by masters whose names 
figure in all the books on bookbinding, 
has never before been exhibited in this 
country. Possibly the piéce de résistance 
of the display was a chained book. 
When the first books were printed it was 
needful to chain them to prevent their 
being stolen, and an iron chain was fas- 
tened to the heavy wooden sides with 
which the book was bound. Some very 
choice examples of embroidered bindings 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
bindings in silver andsilver filagree,in some 
cases studded with enamels and jewels, 
kingly psalters and prayer books, and 
Venetian mosaic bindings, were to be 
seen in this exhibition. And some in- 
valuable manuscripts from the hands of 
celebrated caligraphers were also num- 
bered in the Scribner catalog, besides a 
profusion of books from various royal 
libraries and collections. This year’s ex- 
hibition at Scribner’s is the finest of its 
kind yet seen in the United States. At 
Bonaventure’s Galleries, opposite the 
Waldorf, the strength of the exhibition 
was, as usual, with the bindings which 
were mostly executed by modern French 
binders. Mr. Bonaventure is accustomed 
to procure his exhibition bindings in per- 
son from Paris and to superintend their 
execution there. Among the American 
binders represented at the Bonaventure 
exhibition this year were Ralph Ran- 
dolph Adams, The Club Bindery, and 
Stikeman. Some royal and _ historical 
bindings were also shown. These in- 
cluded volumes from collections made by 
Henri II, Cardinal Mazarin, Madame de 
Pompadour, Madame Du Barry, Napo- 
leon, Josephine and several of the other 
Bonapartes, Louis XVIII, Charles X, 
and the Duchesse de Berry. These books 
were inlaid, blind tooled and exquisitely 
tooled in gold. Some of them carried 
“ super-libros,” as the owners’ coats of 
arms impressed in gold upon the books’ 
sides are called, and others again were 
marbled under the gilt, while one or two 
had landscapes painted upon the edges of 
the leaves. Both the exhibitions to which 
reference is here made closed last week. 
The books remaining unsold, however, 
may still be seen. 
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The theaters are in the dol- 
drums. With nearly half of 
the “season” gone, managers, already 
counting enormous losses, are confronted 
with worse conditions than have been 
known in many years. While for sea- 
sons the theaters have enjoyed remark- 
able prosperity, the public now seems al- 
most to have abandoned them en masse. 
This season, beginning as usual late in 
August, early showed poor patronage. 
Matters grew worse and worse, and No- 
vember developed the most depressing 
state of affairs that the stage has known 
in a generation, all things considered. 
The most notable event of the season, the 
coming of Sir Henry Irving, in its re- 
sults, perhaps, shows as plainly as any- 
thing could the amazing apathy of the 
public, if it can be called apathy. Per- 
haps mistrust is the better word to use. 
On all his former visits to this country 
Irving planned and profited by long vis- 
its in New York—two months or more 
each time. This year, under the direc- 
tion of the Theatrical Syndicate, he was 
assigned to New York for three weeks, 
and was placed in a theater he never had 
appeared in before. Here it may be sug- 
gested that the apathy or the mistrust of 
the public that has resulted in theatrical 
stagnation possibly relates to anything 
new put forward rather than to offerings 
of which the public has exact knowledge. 
The dominating influence in the theater 
may have so abused the public that the 
strange condition that prevails might 
reasonably be attributed to popular re- 
sentment, which expresses itself by ig- 
noring most offerings that are new. 
Irving’s experience in New York would 
seem to indicate that. Before he came it 
was announced that he would appear in 
this country this season only in “ Dante,” 
a somewhat crude and melodramatic spec- 
tacle by Sardou that had but a success 
of. curiosity in London, and was inter- 
esting mainly because Irving’s aspect 
and impersonation in the chief part were 
marvelously in line with the common con- 
ception of the subject. But people here 
refused to patronize even Irving in this 
play, and yet when he revived several of 
his time-worn successes he had fine audi- 
ences. And this experience would seem 
to explain the parlous state in which the 
theater finds itself. Dozens of new plays 
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have been put forward, but of them the 
even moderately successful may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
failures have among them developed re- 
markable facts. But one or two in- 
stances need be related. A firm of syn- 
dicate managers, ambitious to shine as 
producers of Shakespeare, at great ex- 
pense put on “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” inducing the popular Nat Good- 
win to play “ Bottom,” and giving the 
event. the exceptional advantage of open- 
ing their new theater, the New Amster- 
dam, a magnificent house. Here, indeed, 
seemed to be a fine combination. But af- 
ter the first night the public shunned the 
offering. Its managers had caused to be 
introduced into this production much 
sumptuous embroidery, feminine, elec- 
tric, and the like, usual in the music 
shows of their making. It was evident 
that the lovers of Shakespeare did not 
like this sort of trimming, and that the 
lovers of the music show did not like the 
Shakespearean foundation. It is safe to 
say that it will be a long day before these 
managers again essay Shakespeare, and 
perhaps this is best. But even so popular 
a playwright as Clyde Fitch has during 
this depression had a lesson that he 
should ponder. It is said that not one 
ticket was sold for the second representa- 
tion of his new play, “ Major Andre,” on 
the day thereof; and the play was quick- 
ly withdrawn. Many other new plays 
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have fared but little better during the 
season. But all managers have suffered 
alike, the just as well as the unjust, 
while some of the latter have made of- 
ferings that should have found favor. It 
is apparent that the public, sick of the 
inanities and the mediocrities set before 
it pretentiously, has resolved to be more 
judicious in theatergoing. This writ- 
ing finds few things running in New 
York worth seeing. Maude Adams, in 
“ The Pretty Sister of Jose,” draws large 
audiences. The play itself is of little 
moment, and does not fit her artistic per- 
sonality—she is essentially an ingenue, 
and the dramatic strengths forced upon 
her in this piece result in mock heroics— 
but she has such a personal charm and 
elfin fascination that, as she has been 
absent from the theater for two years, 
people will throng to see her everywhere. 
Gillette, too, draws heavily in “ The Ad- 
mirable Crichton,” as plainly for his per- 
sonality—which has the unusual com- 
plement of brains—as for his vehicle. 
THE INDEPENDENT has already noticed 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s “Ulysses,” a 
play of real eminence and note. The only 
others that should be mentioned are 
“ Captain Barrington ” and George Ade’s 
“ The County Chairman,” the former an 
American historical play and the latter a 
production of “ The Old Homestead ” 
variety, with the scenes laid in the Middle 
West instead of New England. 
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A Day on the Farm 


BY URBAN LAVERY 


{We print the following article just as it was submitted to us by Urban Lavery, 
who tells us that he is the boy of eighteen years of age mentioned in the text.—EpIToR.] 


ATHER came into our room, where 
we were asleep, carrying a lamp. 

He woke us and we started up, 
looking blinkingly at the light. As soon 
as we were awake he said: “ Boys, the 
cows are out; come quick before they 
wander away.” Soon we are up and 
dressed and are going downstairs. As 
we go down he tells that he has just 
heard them go past his window, and that 
if we hurry they will not have time to 
wander far. 
ages nineteen, eighteen and fourteen re- 
spectively) hurriedly scratch a light and 
hunt for our boots. This is all done in 
much less time than it takes to tell it, and 
it is not more than a few seconds after 
we are dressed, till we are bursting out 
of the door into the darkness. Darkness, 
for as we came out I glanced at the clock 
and saw the time—1:30. And then this 
night has been made especially dark by a 
heavy thunder storm which has just 
passed over. We have a lantern, and as 
we go we stop to peer into the darkness 
for the marauders. We cannot see 
them, so we pass on, out behind the barn, 
for they are probably in the meadow out 
there. Soon we are bursting through 
the tall, wet grass, up to our waists. We 
have gone but a few steps before our 
pants are wet through, but that does not 
matter, for the cows are destroying the 
harvest, and then we cannot be much 
wetter than we are; so we keep on. Soon 
we come upon a cow feeding on the tall, 
luxuriant grass. As we come up to her 
she takes fright and starts to run in the 
wrong direction. We try to sprint by 
her, but soon she is up with the rest of 
the herd, and away they all go as fast as 
they can run. They are going straight 
for the field of oats, and they must be 
turned before they reach it. So we race 
through the tall grass out of breath, and 
wet, oh, so wet! But the cows are hav- 


ing hard work, too, and they are slowing 
up, and presently they are turned and 
‘driven toward the barn. There they must 





So we boys (three of us,” 


be counted ; so we go over them to see if 
they are all there, but there are only 
seventeen in the barn. There are six 
gone, for there are twenty-three in all. 
The rest must be brought in at all costs, 
so we go out again. But we have gone 
but a short distance, when the lantern 
goes out for lack of oil. We must have 
a light, so we go back to the house to 
fill the lantern. In a moment we are back 
again at the barn. Francis is ahead, and 
as we round the corner of the barn, he 
shouts, “ Here they are.” We turn them 
in, and as they pass we count them. 
There are only five—one is still missing. 
So we go out again for the third time, 
but we do not have to go far, for there 
she is, just discernable in: the dim light. 
She is glad to join the others, so we turn 
her in. After we have latched and barred 
the gate so that they cannot open it again, 
we hurry to the house, for we are cold 
and wet. There, after we have puffed a 
few minutes, it is proposed to get some- 
thing to eat. So we commence to hunt. 
We go down cellar and come upon a 
cake which was baked the day before. 
It looks good, so we cut it in three pieces 
and return to the kitchen. So much cake 
cannot be eaten without some milk. So 
Francis goes out to the can after some. 
Soon we are enjoying the pleasures of a 
midnight lunch. Oh! how appetizing! 
One who has never enjoyed such a meal 
cannot fully imagine the keen énjoyment 
of it. While we are eating father comes 
down to see if we got all the cows in. 
We tell him that we have, and so he goes 
back and leaves us undisturbed. 

Our lunch finished, we are off to bed 
again, having been up just an hour. Soon 
we are asleep again, and it seems we have 
been in bed but a minute or two when 
father comes in to call us again. 

It is half-past four, and the real day’s 
work begins. The sun has not yet risen 
as we go out. The birds are busy sing- 
ing. We breathe the sweet air, perfumed 
with the pure incense of morning. The 
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storm of the night has passed away, and 
its remains are scarcely discernible. But 
the cows must be milked before break- 
fast, and so we are off for the lot. There 
are eight apiece for Francis and me, and 
seven for Paul. This will take us about 
an hour. The cows are sleepy after their 
long ramble in the night, and they have 
to be urged before they will get up. Soon 
we are busy milking, and we are all done 
and have the horses fed by six o'clock. 
Then a good wash in the clear, cold water 
pumped fresh from the well, and we are 
ready for breakfast. 

The meal consists of fried potatoes, 
some of Armour’s bacon, brown and 
white bread, wheat and cornmeal pan- 
cakes. There is also coffee and butter- 
milk for those who like it. It is just 
fresh from the creamery across the way. 
I have been at school in a large city for 
the last four years, and I can appreciate 
good buttermilk, and I feel sure that if 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT could 
get such buttermilk as we have they 
would appreciate it too. Its pleasant 
aroma and agreeable taste, when fresh, 
make it a delicious beverage. 

But to pass on; breakfast is over and 
Father sends us out to mow. Two, with 
mowing machines and one with a scythe. 
The latter to mow “ fence corners ” and 
patches around the trees which the ma- 
chine cannot cut. Paul and I harness 
the horses to the machines while Francis 
is grinding his scythe. Our cutter bars 
have been sharpened, so we all start out 
together. Having arrived at the field, 
which is about a quarter of a mile from 
the house, we let down the cutter bars 
and oil the machines, and then, after 
throwing the machine in gear, we are 
ready to begin. We start the horses, and 
the machines go jiggling merrily 
through the grass. As the knives jump 
quickly back and forth the butt of the 
stalk is jerked suddenly one way and 
then the other, and then it topples over. 
It is certainly a sight to make a phi- 
losopher ponder to see so many stalks 
being cut down. One thinks, as he sees 
so many stalks behind the cutter-bar, of 
the similiarity between the harvesting of 
hay by man and the harvesting of hu- 
manity by the Grim Reaper. 

After we have mowed two swaths 
around the field, one continues going 
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around while the other mows the back- 
swath, so that the fence-corners can be 


cut. This cutting the back-swath is 
usually the difficult job, for there are 
so many outhills and woodchuck holes 
along the fence, and then there is also 
the danger of catching the point of the 
bar in the fence. I have known men to 
break the tongue out of their machine by 
trying to get too close to the fence. But 
they were too careless and they touched 
the fence a little too hard, and a break- 
down was the result. After I have gone 
around the back-swath I follow Paul 
around on the piece. We have to stop 
once in a while to clear out the bar. A 
mouse nest gets on the bar and clogs the 
machine. After throwing the machine 
out of gear we remove the obstruction 
and pass on. 

As Paul stops at the corner to oil, I 
come up to him, and he tells me that 
there is a yellow jackets’ nest on the 
other side. We know what to expect if 
they are stirred up. It is bad enough if 
they sting you, but it is far worse if they 
alight on the horses, for they would run 
away, and that is not a desirable accident. 
When we have come around to the place 
we stop and go ahead to explore. We 
find the nest—a paper ball about as large 
as a person’s head—hanging on a brier, 
which stands just in the edge of the un- 
cut grass. There is a solitary bee crawl- 
ing around on the outside, I suppose as 
a sort of a guardsman. But we know 
very well that the inside is full of them. 
We wait a moment, and this lone scout 
goes inside, I suppose to report that 
“ All’s well.” As he disappears Paul 
hastily pulls out his knife and, catching 
the brier in his left hand, he hurriedly 
cuts it off and gives it a throw far out 
into the cut grass. It is all done so quick- 
ly that no bee has time to get out, but as 
it goes through the air several manage 
to scramble out and go buzzing madly 
through the air. They are too mad to 
see anything save their nest, and they 
buzz fiercely around it in search of an 
enemy. We hastily mount our machines 
and pass on, and by the time we are come 
around again they have all alighted on 
their nest and are crawling about trying 
to fathom the mystery. We leave them 
undisturbed and continue on our work. 
As we go up one side of the field a young 
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woodchuck runs clumsily out of the grass 
over the mown hay and into his hole in 
the fence corner. He has so much of a 
start that we cannot catch him,so we pass 
on. Tho, if we could have caught him, 
we would probably have used his hide 
(as Thompson Seton says) “ to generate 
horse-power.” 

It is getting pretty hot by this time, and 
the jug of water, which we have in the 
fence corner in the shade, is pretty warm, 
tho I suppose it is still “as wet as any.” 
Wemake afewmore rounds and then stop 
to oil up. As we are doing so we catch 
the sound of the dinner bell, telling us to 
come to the house. We unhitch the 
horses and start for the house, for we are 
all hungry—horses and men. We water 
and feed the horses before we eat our own 
dinner. Another refreshing wash in the 
cold water, and we are ready to eat. At 
dinner we dine mostly on boiled potatoes, 
large and mealy, and roast beef. There 
are other things to eat, but these appeal 
strongest to a hyngry boy. After eating 
we go out and lie under the shade of the 
maple trees, to let our dinner settle. An 
hour is given for dinner, and at one 
o’clock we have started for the field 
again. We have been going around 
twenty acres and the piece seems nearly 
as large as in the morning, tho it is per- 
haps half done. The work in the after- 
noon is more tiresome, as the sun shines 
so warm and there is no breeze stirring. 
The horses walk very slowly,and it seems 
as if no-amount of urging will make 
them go faster. The warm sun makes 
one very drowsy, and oh, how good it 
would be if one could but lie in the shade 
of one of those trees and go to sleep! 
The cool shade and the soft grass call 
you never so strong, and what would you 
give to get off but a for a few minutes! 
But it is haying time and there must be 
no sleep from four-thirty to eight, in- 
clusive. The afternoon wears away 
slowly; you hear nothing but the rattle 
of the machines and see nothing but the 
myriads of timothy stalks falling. But 
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suddenly a rabbit jumps from in front of 
your cutter bar. He pops out of the 
standing grass and goes bobbing along 
over the cut hay to the pasture. This 
reminds us that the field is nearly done, 
for the rabbits always work toward the 
center of the uncut grass, until there re- 
mains only a narrow strip to be mowed. 
Then they jump out and’ go bounding 
along over the grass till they find some 
place to hide. Sometimes we find a nest 
of young rabbits, which are either too 
scared or too young to run, and then the 
machine must be stopped till they are re- 
moved. Or perhaps they will be covered 
so that they cannot be seen, and then the 
relentless steel goes slashing through 
their bodies, breaking their bones and 
mangling their limbs, and the driver does 
not know till he finds their tattered re- 
mains on the next round. Or it may be 
that only one leg is cut off, and then the 
poor little creature is left to suffer for 
hours and die, or live a life of misery and 
torture, unless the driver finds it and is 
kind-hearted enough to end its torture. 
The piece rapidly grows smaller, and 
soon there remains but one swath to cut. 
We finish this, and as we are raising our 
bars we hear the supper bell. As she 
hears it one of the horses whinnies in a 
sort of a satisfied way, for she is a wise 
old creature and she knows that the bell 
tells us to quit for the night. After reach- 
ing the house we put the horses in the 
barn and prepare for supper. Supper 
over, the cows must be milked again and 
the horses tended. We are through by 
eight o’clock, and we go back to the 
house and wash up again. The day’s - 
work is done, and it has been a long one 
—fifteen hours and a half, and any one 
who puts in that much time on manual 
labor will be tired. But we do not go to 
bed, for THE INDEPENDENT has just ar- 
rived and we must see it. But it is nine 
o’clock too soon, and as the air lies heavy 
on our eyelids, we go to bed to relieve 
the weight. 
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Mr. Mitcheli’s Book 


It is a deeply interesting and instruct- 
ive work which Mr. John Mitchell gives 
to the world under the title, ““ Organized 


Labor, its Problems, Purposes .and 
Ideals.”* Obviously, it is not entirely his 
own. ‘The social and historical knowl- 


edge and the argumentative skill are con- 
tributed by Dr. Walter E. Weyl. But 
tho Dr. Weyl has furnished much of the 
matter and has doubtless supervised the 
diction throughout, the book is, neverthe- 
less, to be regarded as Mr. Mitchell’s. It 
is his beliefs, his experiences, in the main 
his reasons, that are recorded, and even 
his peculiar manner of expression is 
abundantly revealed. 

The book is a comprehensive statement 
of the social and industrial views of one 
who is generally regarded as the ablest 
representative of organized labor now in 
its ranks. Such a book must have, by 
mere reason of its representative char- 
acter, high value, even should it be badly 
planned and badly written. Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s book, it must be said, has the distinc- 
tion of revealing excellent groundwork, 
the accumulation of a great mass of ac- 
curate and pertinent data, and the pres- 
entation of facts and views in a style 
marked throughout by simplicity and 
strength. 

The wage-earner he treats as a person 
of fixed status—a unit of a permanent 
class. The wage-earner may lack the 
class-consciousness which the Socialist 
insists he must develop if he would te 
saved, but he is at least conscious of the 
probability that he will remain a wage- 
earner. 


“The average wage-earner has made up his 
mind that he must remain a wage-earner. He 
has given up the hope of a kingdom to come, 
where he himself will be a capitalist, and he 
asks that the reward for his work be given to 
him as a workingman. Singly he has been too 
weak to enforce his just demands, and he has 
sought strength in union, and has associated 
himself into labor organizations.” 


* ORGANIZED LABOR: ITS PROBLEMS, PURPOSES 
AND IDEALS. By John Mitchell. Philadelphia: 
American Book and Bible House. 
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The author has been severely criticised 
for the first sentence of this paragraph by 
reviewers both private and public, and it 
is regrettable that he did not support his 
contention, as he might have done, by a 
long list of expressions from reputable 
economists, from Professor Cairnes thirty 
years ago to Professor Ely to-day. 

Tho holding the wage-earner a mem- 
ber of a separate class, Mr. Mitchell 
somewhat inconsistently denies a neces- 
sary conflict of interests between capital- 
ist and laborer. The laborer: organizes, 
he says, and has developed a powerful 
and intricate mechanism of warfare for 
purposes both of defense and aggression. 
But, for all that, “there is not even a 
necessary, fundamental antagonism be- 
tween the laborer and the capitalist.” It is 
a kindly view, to say the least, but it needs 
a more robust support than is given it in 
Mr. Mitchell’s pages. 

Collective bargaining, says the author, 
is the fundamental principle of trade- 
unionism. There can be no freedom of 
contract when one who represents all the 
units of capital in an enterprise bargains 
with the individual labor unit. The labor 
unit, except in the rarest cases, can exert 
no influence or pressure, and must thus 
accept what is offered him or starve. It 
is only the collective bargain that can 
assure an ethical contract. “ From first 
to last, from beginning to end, always 
and everywhere, trade unionism stands 
unalterably opposed to the individual 
contract.” Strikes are necessary weap- 
ons, he maintains, and the direct boycott 
—that is, the boycott against the prin- 
cipals in a labor dispute—is justifiable. 
The closed shop is necessary, and so, too, 
is picketing in times of strike. He op- 
poses the extreme boycott as it has some- 
times been enforced, opposes restriction 
of output, argues against incorporation 
of unions, against converting the Fed- 
eration of Labor into a politico-labor 
party, and denounces political spoilsmen 
in the ranks. As to the charges of vio- 
lence and of antagonism to the militia 
which are so frequently hurled at organ- 
ized workmen, he enters a stout demur- 




















Both of these charges, he maintains, 
are grievously overworked. That vio- 
lence sometimes attends labor disputes is 
regrettably true, but it is exceptional, and 
in amount is infinitesimal when com- 
pared with the violence attending the 
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ordinary course of life. Antagonism to 
the militia, he maintains, is also excep- 
tional. 

Mr. Mitchell contends that “ there can 
be little doubt that with the increasing 
strength and growing conservatism of la- 
bor organizations and with the growth of 
a fuller and better understanding between 
labor and capital, industrial conflicts will 
tend to become less frequent.” Yet at 
times strikes are inevitable and must con- 
tinue to be so. The contention that “it 
never pays to strike” he shows to be 
absurd, and details at some length the 
actual and potential gains won by strikes, 
arguing further that even apparent 
losses, as expressed in dollars and cents, 
are, in the long run, both morally and 
materially, gains. 

“Strikes have paid, and strikes, when for a 
good purpose and conducted in a proper man- 
ner, will continue to pay. While the working- 
man has lost during the last twenty years less 
than one per cent. of his wages in strikes and 
lockouts, and the loss in time from this enforced 
idleness has been less than one day per year, 
the gains derived from strikes, or what has 
been the same thing, the fear of strikes, have 
been very much in excess of one per cent. in- 
crease in wages. Not only have wages been 
largely increased, hours of labor reduced, and 
conditions generally improved, but the whole 
moral tone of the workingmen of the com- 
munity has been appreciably elevated.” 

The last clause’ of the foregoing quo- 
tation can be accepted only as a general- 
ization. There are a number of ‘con- 
spicuous exceptions, most readers will 
aver, among which are the members 
of some of the New York - building 
trades and of the Chicago Teamsters’ 
Union. But to the general truth of the 
statement we believe most intelligent 
readers will agree. 

Mr. Mitchell’s book deserves careful 
study by all students of industrial prob- 
lems. It is, we believe, the most careful 
and the most comprehensive presentation 
from the trade-union standpoint that has 
appeared in America. That it is partisan 
is conceded ; but the partisanship is broad 
and tolerant, and, above all, is high- 
minded and sincere. 
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Old Testament History 


THERE are two ways of writing his- 
tory ; one presents it as an argument, and 
the other as a picture. One is concerned 
to establish its positions; the other to 
tell its story. One shows its processes, 
weighs conflicting views, makes its read- 
ers, to some degree, historians, is an 
anatomical and laborious science; the 
other is a joyous art, which clothes the 
dry facts with flesh, calls up the living 
past, makes of its readers spectators of 
the vivid scene. Both ways are good, 
and whoever is a master of either de- 
serves well of mankind. The former is 
fundamental, and without a basis in the 
former the latter is only a play of fancy 
which offends lovers of the truth. But 
when both are at their best, the former 
is the stanch frame work, the latter the 
architect’s finished masterpiece. Pro- 
fessor Smith’s Old Festament History * 
is in the latter class. It is not a monu- 
ment of scholarship only, it is an artis- 
tic triumph. It is a striking work of the 
historical imagination. The ancient past 
lives. The people breathe and act be- 
fore our eyes. Individual characters de- 
velop. The drama unfolds. There is 
great independence of statement, little 
argument except in footnotes, sparse 
and brief, and absolutely no polemic. 
The structure stands or falls by its in- 
trinsic strength. The author dépends 
upon its obvious coherence and self-con- 
sistency. References to the literature are 
few, tho well selected. Whoever will 
may examine the materials, which are 
freely accessible. For himself, he has ar- 
ranged them in a moving panorama, 
with lights and shadows and connecting 
processes and perspective and a back- 
ground, and his great desire is to make 
other men see the panorama as he sees 
it. His success is a rare achievement, to 
which an unusual directness, simplicity 
and freshness of style contribute in no 
small degree. 

He has a mastery of the data afforded 
by the Old Testament and the subsidiary 
sources which appears easy because it is 
without effort. It is the mastery of en- 
tire familiarity, and of a mind able, bv 

* Op TESTAMENT History. By Henry Preserved 
Smith, D.D., Professor of Biblical History and In- 
terpretation in Amherst College. [International 
Theological Library, edited by Charles A. Briggs, 


D.D., and Stewart D. F. Salmond, D.D.] New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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endowment and training, to view things 
in their relations. He knows the biblical 
documents thoroughly, estimates their 
yield of historical stuff with almost 
unvarying clearness and decision, and 
lays under contribution the history of 
Israel’s neighbors. He could have ex- 
hibited the skeleton building, if he had 
chosen. The ribs are there, altho he does 
not care to have them show through. - 

His skill is not confined to matters of 
external history or biography, tho it 
treats these down through the Greek pe- 
riod and the Maccabees. It extends to 
the life of Hebrew thought, and the 

_growth of literature. He shows us the 

conflicting currents, and helps us to ap- 
preciate their force and value. He has 
an eye for the mistakes of men and 
schools of the best intentions, and for the 
unhappy stigma upon the really well- 
deserving. He notes the varying de- 
grees of intelligence among good men as 
well as bad, and the calm, relentless 
judgment passed by events upon indi- 
viduals and parties. His field is peopled 
with human figures, and we feel our- 
selves akin to them. He does not show 
occasional modern parallels. 

The great difficulty facing a writer of 
biblical history who tries to utilize it as 
a part of human history at large is that 
the main sources are also sources of re- 
ligion for the common man, and there- 
fore precious and fenced about by opin- 
ions which, tho not themselves of the 
texture of religion, are so closely asso- 
ciated with religious belief as to take 
on religious sanctity for the general 
mind. In such circumstances the disad- 

vantage of the artistic as distinguished 
from the purely scientific method is that 
it offers no opportunity for detailed jus- 
tification, for the meeting of current ob- 
jections, or even for explanation, to the 
candid inquirer, of the rational grounds 
for unfamiliar statement. There would 
have been practical advantage, from this 
point of view, in an appendix. Fifty 
pages of notes at the end, or even less, 
might have dealt compactly and suffi- 
ciently with certain fundamental ques- 
tions, and with certain specific opinions 
at important points—the stories of the 
patriarchs, and the problems connected 
with the end of the exile period may be 
instanced—and would have proved an il- 
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luminating aid to those who sincerely de- 
sire to know the truth. 

Such a supplement would be all the 
more welcome, that there is, in fact, no 
consensus as to all of the positions taken. 
Many Old Testament questions are still 
sub lite. In not a few instances Profess- 
or Smith’s views are such as many 
would call extreme. The degree of prob- 
ability varies in different cases. The 
briefest statement of reasons would be of 
value, and the effect of the work would 
not have been marred by an appendix of 
such great utility. 

No competent reviewer would be like- 
ly to go into the details of a book like 
this without joining issue at one point 
and another. Old Testament criticism 
is a living and growing thing, whose re- 
sults are not all stereotyped. Critical 
opinions are in substantial agreement as 
to principles, and as to a large propor- 
tion of the facts. Agreement on the rest 
must come gradually through discussion 
and fresh light. For discussion there is 
here no room. It remains, then, that 
whatever divergence there may be in par- 
ticulars, and whatever wish that a modi- 
cum of considerate argument might have 
found place—as a gradual approach to 
conclusions which many will find try- 
ing—Professor Smith has, by his com- 
prehensive and vitalized history, laid all 
who care for the Old Testament under 
great obligations, and has shown that 
devotion to laborious studies may be so 
touched with genuine imaginative power 
as to yield a work of art. 
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Benjamin Disraeli 


THE popularity of Lord Beaconsfield 
since his death, a popularity that has 
gone on increasing in a sort of geo- 
metrical progression, is a somewhat puz- 
zling phenomenon to outsiders; and, ap- 
parently, to a very large section of Eng- 
lishmen themselves. It is not that any 
one is inclined to contest his title to he 
one of the foremost statesmen of the last 
century; it is because the present idola- 
try contrasts so curiously with the sus- 
picion and dislike of which Disraeli was 
the object, among his political friends as 
well as among his political enemies, until 
a couple of years before his death. Nor 

















was this hostility confined to politicians. 
The leading churchmen, philanthropists, 
poets, philosophers have often given ex- 
pression to language in his regard that, 
at the present day, seems absolutely fe- 
rocious. To Lord Shaftesbury, the de- 
voted philanthropist and evangelical lead- 
er, he was “a leper, without principle, 
without feeling, without regard to any- 
thing human or divine.” To Lord Sel- 
borne, the lay representative of the High 
Church party, he was “an actor in a 
mask he-never tore off.” Browning con- 
centrated a world of contempt in a few 
phrases, such as 
“ Beaconsfield the 
Jew.” Carlyle, 
who, however, re- 
considered his es- 
timate when the 
Hebrew Prime 


Minister offered 
him a title and a 
pension, sneered 


at the “ superla- 
tive Hebrew con- 
jurer,’” who was 
also “a poor crea- 
ture,” and reviled 
John Bull for let- 
ting “this Jew 
jump upon his 
stomach.” Mr. 
Chamberlain, des- 
tined to be the 
heir of his policy, 
entered on his 
parliamentary ca- 
reer with the sol- 
emn declaration: 
“T do not think 
that Mr. Disraeli, 
if he tried, could speak the truth.” Yet, in 
spite of foes whose personal integrity 
added weight to their crushing invectives, 
and of aristocratic friends who obeyed re- 
sentfully and restively the authority an 
alien and a plebeian dared to exercise 
over them, Lord Beaconsfield won the 
battle in the end. The victory came late, 
came when he was past enjoying it, but 
it was a splendid outcome of the struggle 
between pure intellect and race and class 
prejudice combined. It would be ungen- 
erous to withhold one’s admiration, and 
even one’s respect, from the indomitable 
will, the courage and tact that achieved 
such a result in the face of such opposi- 
tion. 
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The critical circumstances of the last 
few years have made his figure loom 
larger than ever on the English horizon. 
The Conservatives, or at least the rank 
and file of the Conservative party, are 
becoming more and more convinced that 
“one blast upon his bugle horn” would 
have greater effect in rescuing the lit- 
tle island from the evils it suffers now 
and fears in the future than all the ef- 
forts of the small statesmen at present 
guiding its destinies in such blundering 
fashion. 

Altho the number of books written 
about Disraeli— 
some impugning 
his character and 
motives, some 
lauding them, but 
all claiming to 
penetrate the 
Asian mystery, to 
read the riddle of 
the sphinx— 
would make up no 
inconsiderable _ li- 
brary, the present 
work* is certainly 
about the most at- 
tractive and amus- 
ing that has yet 
appeared. Mr. 
Meynell writes in , 
a very plain, un- 
pretentious, rather 
free and easy 
style, a style as un- 
like the sparkling 
and gorgeous 
manner of his sub- 
ject as can well be 
imagined, but it 
has grace, vividness and color, and 
the simplicity harmonizes admirably 
with the anecdotical character of the 
volume, which is a cross between a 
biography and an autobiography. Dis- 
raelj.tells his own story, and the author 
comments on the incidents in a sort of 
unconventional way. He has no enigma 
to solve, no mask to raise, and for the 
very good reason—so thinks Mr. Mey- 
nell—that there was no enigma, that the 
seeming mask was an honest face. His 
theme is Disraeli as son, brother, friend, 
and if the political speeches and ro- 


* BENJAMIN DISRAELI. An Unconventtonal Btog- 
raphy. Bu Walter Meynell. With 40 illustrations, 
including two photogravure plates. New York: 
Appleton & Co. $3.00 net. 

















mances are touched on, it is only when 
they help to elucidate the purely human 
story. What we have here are the states- 
man’s letters, most of them published 
for the first time, the table talk of Down- 
ing Street, of his town and country resi- 
dences, and of the smoking rooms of the 
Carlton Club and of the House of Com- 
mons. It is easy to imagine what a de- 
lightful book could be constructed out of 
such material skillfully used. Almost 
every page is lit up by an anecdote, a 
witticism, a sarcasm or a striking reflec- 
tion on the men and events of the time. 
Lord Beaconsfield is said by his pres- 
ent biographer to have been the most 
good natured and forgiving of men. It 
must be confessed that very little of these 
genial qualities appear in his jests and 
repartees. They are often very mordant, 
not to say venomous. Wher Lord John 
Russell, who concealed a great soul in a 
diminutive and withered body, became 
the leader of his party in the House, 
Disraeli called the attention of his 
friends to this leadership as “a modern 
illustration of the ancient worship of an 
insect.” To an author from whom he ac- 
cepted a book he had no intention of 
reading, he said: “ Many thanks; I shall 
lose no time in reading it;” which is 
hardly as neat, however, as the formula 
which Oliver Wendell Holmes ascribes 
to “ the master,” who, after a few flatter- 
ing adjectives about a similar presenta- 
tion volume, added: “I am lying under 
a sense of obligation.” Disraeli, when 
asked his opinion of Chamberlain’s 
maiden speech, answered, in a tone of 
mild surprise: “ He wears his eyeglass 
like a gentleman!” The aristocratic 
jibe did not come with a very good grace 
from one who, on the score of birth, had 
little superiority over the member for 
Birmingham. His answer to Lord Aber- 
dare, who, after he had taken his peer- 
age, asked him how he liked it: “Well, 
I feel that I am dead, but in the Elysian 
Fields,” probably represents the feeling 
of most statesmen who have _ been 
“pitched into the Upper House.” The 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, very pa- 
triotic, very impulsive, and always anx- 
ious for the Government to make a move 
against Russia, said to Disraeli (then 
Prime Minister) at a dinner party: 
“Why don’t vou oppose them; what are 
vou waiting for?” “ The potatoes, ma- 
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dame, at present,” was the reply. His 
explanation of Queen Victoria’s great 
liking for him is no doubt as true as it 
was witty. “ Gladstone treats the Queen 
like a public department—I treat her like 
a woman.” 

By the way, Mr. Meynell does not ad- 
duce the slightest evidence for his state- 
ment that the primrose was the favorite 
flower of Disraeli, who has never even 
mentioned it except in “ Lothair,” where 
he states that the leaves are capital for a 
salad. If he had had a favorite, it would 
surely have been some flaring bloom, an 
orchid or a dragon lily, not the modest 
primrose. In the motto of the wreath 
laid by the Queen on his tomb, “ His fa- 
vorite flower,” the pronoun stood for her 
deceased husband. It would seem as if 
after his death as well as during his life 
a certain amount of humbug must al- 
ways be associated with the history of the 
great imperialist. 

One of the most fascinating chapters 
in the volume is the long and exhaustive 
analysis of “ Sybil,” a novel that has ex- 
ercised more influence upon English so- 


. cial life than all the rest of his stories to- 


gether, a book as autobiographical as 
“Contarini Fleming,” and in which we 
get closer to the heart of Disraeli as a 
politician. If the secret of the mysterious 
statesman be ever discovered, it will be 
revealed to some profound psychologist 
who has made a thorough psychological 
study of this book, and, perhaps, of “ Lo- 
thair.” As to “ Endymion,” we dissent 
from the opinion that it, like all the other 
romances, is a roman a clef. It is easy to 
recognize Cardinal Manning, or at least 
his outward features, in the Cardinal 
Grandison of “ Lothair,” “the Radical 
Cardinal, who wore the red and was red 
at heart.” But the Nigel Penruddock of 
“Endymion,” who becomes Archbishop 
of Westminster and Cardinal, has noth- 
ing distinctively of Manning about him 
except his titles. He has more of New- 
man or of Oakeley. The whole work is 
rather a gallery of composite photo- 
graphs than of portraits, except, perhaps, 
the Sainte-Barbe, who has been identi- 
fied as Thackeray, an unhappy incident 
in Disraeli’s literary career, for a re- 
deeming feature of his character was the 
temporary nature of his resentments, 
never, except in this instance, carried he- 
yond the tomb, 
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As an advocatus diaboli, Mr. Meynell 
is far more amusing than convincing. 
But he is honest, and the reader can 
form his own judgment, for he has all 
the documents relating to certain shady 
phases of Disraeli’s life before him. We 
do not believe that the author’s special 
pleading will affect the opinion of any 
one, except a Dizzyite who is past re- 
demption, on Disraeli’s sudden volte- 
face from pure radicalism to extreme 
toryism, or on his mean and shabby 
treatment of Sir Robert Peel. 

& 

Edith Wharton’s New Novel 

THERE was a time when writers of fic-, 
tion were content 
with the narra- 
tive form. All our 
battle grounds 
were in the open. 
and- the interest 
of the tale de- 
pended upon ac- 
tion, prowess, 
visible accom- 
plishment. Only 


a few sages had 


discovered our 
phychic regions, 
and no one sus- 
pected their dra- 
matic possibili- 
ties. But now 
the novelist with 
his colored crayon 
literary style and 
illuminating im- 
_agination has 
traveled _ thither, 
so that our ro- 
mances, no less 
than our philoso- 
phies, are founded 
upon these deeper 
aspects of life 
Poor human na 
ture is being 
tested and tempt- 
ed by every au- 
thor in the coun- 
try, some with a 
view to proving 
its evil possibili- 
ties, others with 
the nobler aim of 
rescuing a few 


virtues. Mean- Copyright, 
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while the reader is amazed and edified 
at this demonstration of his hights and 
depths—is likely, indeed, to receive an 
overweening notion of his importance 
from the revelation. For, after all, life 
is not made up of “ crucial instances,” as 
Edith Wharton and other writers of her 
class would have us believe. And the 
things that challenge honor are usually 
more tangible than the subtleties with 
which she teases conscience. 

Kate Orme, the heroine of her new 
novel,* is a young girl, well bred, inno- 
cent and romantically ‘sincere, who dis- 
covers in the man she is about to marry 


By Edith Wharton. York : 
$1.50. 


* SANCTUARY. New 


“harles Scribner’s Sons. 


EDITH WHARTON, Author of “ Sanctuary ” 


1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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a flaw of character. Altho brought up 
in the midst of the usual social perversi- 
ties of the rich and sensuous, nothing in 
imagination or experience has prepared 
her for this catastrophe, and like an out- 
raged nun she retires, first to contem- 
plate, then to adjust her consciousness to 
this masculine fatality. 

“The pink shades had been lifted from the 
lamps and she saw him for the first time in an 
unmitigated glare. Such an exposure does not 
alter the features, but it lays an ugly emphasis 
on the most charming lines, pushes the smile 
into a grin, the curve of good nature to droop- 
ing slackness. And it was precisely into these 
flagging lines of extreme weakness that Denis’s 
graceful contour flowed.” 


And with her faculties suddenly sharp- 
ened by this frightful perception she is 
suddenly awakened to a realization of 
the secret, well-bred vice in society about 
her. She had begun to perceive that the 
fair surface of life was honeycombed by 
a vast system of moral sewage. Every 
respectable household had its special ar- 
rangements for the displosal of family 
scandals ; it was only among the reckless 
and improvident that such hygienic pre- 
cautions were neglected. 

Now it will be remembered that Mr. 
James Lane Allen’s heroine in “The 
Mettle of the Pasture” had such an 
awakening from her wiaiden trance of 
innocence and happiness. But Mr. Allen 
is a man and was not disposed therefore 
to endow the injured woman with a mor- 
bid, prophetic subconsciousness, nor with 
that hysteria of moral pain which makes 
Kate Orme a feverish, tragic figure from 
beginning to ending. His heroine does 
not reason from her own sorrow that 
there is a universal social rottenness 
about her; and the reader has the com- 
fortable conviction that if she recovers 
from the shock of that one glimpse into 
the dark pit of life, there is a tender, 
stupid womanly sanity in her which will 
insure peace and connubial confidence. 
And whatever the matrimonial tragedies 
of life prove, or the science of such lit- 
erary exponents of marital ethics as Mrs. 
Wharton suggests, these are really the 
normal women, and in the long run the 
most effect in the moral order of things. 
Their very obtuseness is a sort of heal- 
ing power. They do not condone what 
is wrong about them, because they do 
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not know and cannot imagine it. And 
their native aloofness is an eternal guar- 
anty of morality in society. 

But this is not Mrs. Wharton’s point 
of view. She has by a purely intellectual 
process reached that point in psychic 
speculation which is esoteric to most peo- 
ple, and in the development of Kate 
Orme’s character she forces the woman 
to face the agonizing contingencies of 
life. Having acknowledged that Denis is 
unworthy of her love, and having indeed 
conceived a contempt for him, her mind 
leaps to the contemplation of the future 
where she sees him married to another 
woman, who does not know of his dis- 
honor. 


“ And with this deception between them their 
child would be born: born to an inheritance of 
secret weakness, a vice of the moral fiber, as 
it might be born with some hidden physical 
taint which would destroy it before the cause 
could be detected. Well, what of it? Was she 
to hold herself responsible? Were not 
thousands of children born with some such un- 
suspected taint? Ah, but if here was 
one that she could have? What if she, who 
had had so exquisite a vision of wifehood, 
should reconstruct from its ruins this vision 
of protecting maternity—if her love for her 
lover should be, not lost, but transformed, en- 
larged, into this passion of charity for his 
race? 

Now this straining of the maternal in- 
stinct into prophecy is not characteristic 
of any maiden woman, but it is character- 
istic of Mrs. Wharton’s psychic method 
for generating “crucial instances.” This 
larger “ sanctuary ” of the feminine con- 
sciousness exists only in theory. What- 
ever may be said of men, the marry- 
ing woman only comes to love the race 
through the child she really has. That is 
the hypofhesis of her maternal relation 
to the whole world; and it is a hypothesis 
which does not in the nature of things 
occur to the maiden mind. The “ Sanc- 
tuary ” that women like Kate Orme af- 
fords to tempted men is founded upon no 
such Quixotic notions of sacrifice, but it 
consists in their telepathy of goodness. 
There are many righteous women whu 
never are sanctuary for any tried soul, be- 
cause in them virttie is not vital. It is a 
form of moral selfishness which actually 
separates them from the needs of others. 
But Kate saves her son at the crucial 
moment from dishonor because for years 











he had been sheltered in the holiness of 
her love, and dominated by the sternness 
of her integrity. He was constrained to 
act honestly by the power of goodness 
that was rarely lodged in another. And 
to the discerning reader it is an open 
question whether the young man stood 
on his own legs or upon his mother’s 
when the test came. And if he did not 
save himself, the maternal sanctuary is 
an ethical institution of questionable 
value. 

On the whole, this is the kind of book 
a woman writes when she conceives her 
characters all walking upon moral mar- 
gins too narrow to be quite comfortable. 
And it does not demonstrate the growth 
of principles and manly stamina so much 
as it does a beautiful, tender sentimental- 
ity peculiar to women, whether they are 
writers, mothers or missionaries. 


a 


The Yellow Van. By Richard Whiteing. New 
York: The Century Co., $1.50. 


The author of The Yellow Van has 
chosen for the basis of his story the prob- 
lems that exist between the rich and the 
poor in England. Now this question of 
an ethical and social adjustment between 
classes and masses is a wall of flaming 
swords upon which more than one writer 
has already been impaled. Because the 
dramatic features are so evident, they fail 
to appreciate the psychic difficulties upon 
which the drama rests. Thus the aver- 
age novelist insists upon representing the 
“social compunction ” as a sort of social 
hysteria, as a disease peculiar to rich and 
really frivolous women; and, on the 
other hand, he never rightly compre- 
hends the motive, the law of life, which 
leads the indomitable poor to reject the 
disciplinary measures of rich charity and 
to persist in working out through fire 
and blood, if necessary, the foundations 
of their own morals and salvation. To 
him this elemental courage of the poor 
is simply a spectacular form of ignorance 
and ingratitude, to be presented to his 
readers in the form of a strike or a riot. 
Indeed, to be able to portray accurately 
what is really meant by these conflicting 
conditions of life is a rarer accomplish- 
ment in fiction than it is in any other 
class of literature. And the veracity 
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which characterizes Mr. Whiteing’s story 
gives it an unusual distinction. The rich 
people who ride through it are not all 
brutally indifferent, or maudlinly senti- 
mental; the grimy, heated laborers who 
are the protesting victims of dirt and 
destiny are not too anarchistic. And, on 
the whole, we receive the impression that 
the author is making a sincere, rather 
than a sensational, effort to show the in- 
evitable difficulties of the situation. In 
these days, when we are supposed to be 
passing from the narrow obligations of 
individual righteousness into the larger 
obligation of social morality, such books 
have the merit of belonging to the order 
of things. They are not merely fiction, 
but they are in a sense diagrams of the 
way before us, illustrated with pictures 
from life. Considered purely from the 
literary point of view, they lack the mo- 
tive for perfect art, but at least they are 
serviceable in a less esthetic way’ by de- 
veloping what is right and generous in 
human consciousness. 


” 


Practical Journalism. By Edwin L. Shuman. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.25. 


Following his former volume, “ Steps 
into Journalism,” published eight years 
ago, Mr. Shuman has now given us a 
valuable treatise on newspaper work that 
is by no means as elementary as was. his 
former essay. It is, of course, certain 
that no one can take this or any other 
book for that matter and by the mere 
reading or study of it, no matter how per- 
sistent, become a star reporter or a great 
editor. It was not intended by the author 
to accomplish any such results. At the 
same time, however, Mr. Shuman’s vol- 
ume will be found a safe guide for those 
just entering upon newspaper work, and 
a trustworthy counselor in many ways 
even for the veteran editor. 


as TY 


The Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson. 
By Thomas E. Watson. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


This new life of Thomas Jefferson is 
not a book to go to sleep over. It is in- 
teresting and stirring and new as a Sun- 








ical “Les Miserables,” written 


There are sentences in pro- 
fusion with no subject, and 
paragraphs that are but sin- 
ole sentences obeying no law 
of rhetoric, human or divine. 
‘Here was the creation of 
a democratic society in the 
very citadel of monarchy!” 
This is one of the multitude 
of exclamatory sentences 
dignified with the isolation 
‘fa paragraph. One gets the 
effect of an editorial page of 
the New York American— 
to whose owner, Mr. Hearst, 
the book isdedicated. Neither 
the quality nor the quantity 
of mercy has been strained 
by Mr. Watson. In some 
500 pages he makes over 30 
attacks upon other writers 
on his subject. We do not 
mind his frequent attacks 
upon W. E. Curtis, whose 
“True Thomas Jefferson ” 
might be truer and whose 
work “ literally swarms with 
errors ;” nor are we offended 
by the slurs upon Sydney 
George Fisher’s “ True 
American Revolution,’ and we can 
abide his sneers at “the scholarly” 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s “Story of the 
American Revolution,” but, when the 
popularizers of history fall out, hon- 
est scholars ought to get their due, as 
they have not in this truculent volume. 
Mr. Watson has no respect for scholars, 
as he asserts over and over again, and 
as his method of treating history plainly 
shows. He is especially incensed at Pro- 
fessor Channing, “who professes and 
writes history at Harvard University,” 
and who is “a collegiate bull in the his- 
torical china closet.” He points out the 
“numerous errors in that Students’ His- 
tory of his.” He finds it “ painful ” that 
the “learned professor” “teaches his- 
tory in this ramshackle style,” and goes 
“in this artless way ”—usually 
pon matters of opinion. As for Henry 
\dams and Theodore Roosevelt, they are 
lern outcroppings of the old Fed- 


astray 
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day newspaper. It is a sort of biograph- 
in a 
breathless, fidgety, nervous style which is 
constantly straining for flaming effects. 





eralist’s vein; ” and, apparently, unaware 
of Mr. Adams’s terrible arraignment of 
Jefferson, Mr. Watson pours the vials of 
his wrath upon our hapless President, 





THOMAS JEFFERSON 


From “ The Life and Times of Jefferson ” 


(Watson) 


who “in his youth” wrote the “ Win- 
ning of the West.” “ Professor” John 
Fiske, of course, gets flayed, as does 
Woodrow Wilson, “the author of five 
bulky volumes of this stuff.” Daniel 
Webster does not escape the guilt of his 
eulogy upon Hamilton, who is made out 
the villain of the early republic whom 
the hero Jefferson overthrew. In spite 
of the faults of the book, those who be- 
lieve that the Southern State sovereignty 
theory has no good foundation should 
read pages 304 to 309, where the legal 
and metaphysical arguments are set 
aside, and some undeniable historical 
facts are offered in defense of the South- 
ern argument. 
& 
Where Love Is. By William T. Locke. 
York and London: John Lane, $1.50. 
This novel will prove most interesting 
to that leisure class of readers who spend 
much time in exercising and tabulating 
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their own emotions. It does not lack in 
the heroic element, but one feels that the 
situation is, on the whole, artificial; the 
characters are more or less sensual, and 
the author much too deliberate in their 
development. The frugal ending where 
the hero and one woman are saved to 
virtue and a sort of one armed, pathetic 
happiness scarcely atones for the great 
space taken up in portraying the highly 
trained taste for vice in people of delicate 
rather than virtuous breeding. Yet the 
tale is not without its moral for the weak 
and wilful. The trouble is that such peo- 
ple never profit by the AZsop method of 
teaching. What they need is the inspira- 
tion of nobler precepts than they have 
already illustrated in their own lives and 
which are again set before them in novels 


of this kind. 
a 


The Dutch Founding of New York. By 
Thomas A. Janvier. New York: Harper 
& Bros., $2.50 net. 


This is one of the many books which 
the world could well afford to do with- 
out. It is sketchy, superficial and in- 
adequate, while a close examination re- 
veals no new contribution to general 
knowledge in regard to the founding of 
our city. Many other historical writers 
have used precisely the same material, 
and Fiske, for instance, has done the 
same thing much better in his “Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies.” Mr. Janvier does 
not stick close enough to his subject. He 
does not follow the sailors, pioneers and 
fur traders and their women and chil- 
dren, living with them and showing us 
what happened. The illustrative minu- 
tiz escape him and the great dramatic 
incidents also. We get nothing what- 
ever about the terrible evening when 500 
wild and painted Indians invaded the lit- 
tle town of New Amsterdam, and the 
cry was raised that “the savages mur- 
der the Dutch!” nor is Stuyvesant’s 
Surrender, with all its stirring incidents, 
treated any better. It is not described at 
all, and these are.only types of scores of 
similar omissions. A few vague words 
cover the Indian wars. Mr. Janvier ex- 
plains about Dutch politics of the early 
seventeenth century, and tells of the rise 
and fall of the West India Company at 
quite sufficient length, considering that 
the matter has only an indirect connec- 
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tion with the subject, but events of this 
period on Manhattan Island, on the 
South River, at Rensslaerwyck, or at 
Fort Orange, are passed by in silence. 
The style of the book is better than its 
matter or its theories, but even the style 
is not always suitable. There is a lack of 
dignity unbecoming history in such ex- 
pressions as “ the glorious fight that Hol- 
land put up with Spain” (p. 50); and 
“Thomas Baxter (who proved himself 
to be a very bad lot a little later) had the 
contract for supplying the palisades, 
which were intended to stand off his own 
countrymen ; but which, in point of fact, 
never stood off anything more danger- 
ously aggressive than wandering cows ” 


(p. 122). 
ot 


Pebbles 


WHERE THEY THURSDAYED.—J. W. Mutr- - 
phy and wife dinnered with Noble Fugard and 
family Thursday.—Newton (Ja.) Herald. 


....Secretary of Agriculture Wilson is the 
only member of the Cabinet who openly encour- 
ages grafting—The New York Mail and Ex- 
press. 

.... Here, take this rifle,” cried the excited 
showman. “The leopurd has escaped. When 
you find him, shoot hiin on the spot!” “ Which 
spot, sir?” gasped the green circus hand.— 
Scribe. 


....The home of an ex-President of the 
United States was blessed with a new baby. 
The family scales could not be found, and re- 
course was had to the sacred set used only to 
record the triumphs of the father’s famous fish- 
ing. What was the delight of the fond parents 
to find the infant boy weighed exactly forty- 
seven pounds !—The Christian Register. 

CONTENTMENT. 


I envy not the famous men 
Of any time or land; 

Horatius may have held the bridge, 
I’ve held Myrtilla’s hand. 


Tho Shakespeare may have written plays 
And sonnets not a few; 

Yet to Myrtilla I have penned 
A joyous billet-doux. 


Drake may have circled round the globe, 
And tho that pleased his taste, 

Suffice for me to have my arm 
Around Myrtilla’s waist. 


Tho Sherman may have made a march 
From Georgia to the sea, 

A wedding march right up the aisle 
Is good enough for me. 


—Life. 














Presidential Candidates 


Mr. CLEVELAND is out of it. So is Mr. 
Bryan. On the Democratic side the 
only candidates now really in sight are 
Judge Parker and Senator Gorman. If 
Mr. Cleveland had placed himself in 
the hands of his friends, they would 
have given him a very respectable num- 
ber of detenetes from the Northeastern 
States. Tammany’s new leader would 
have supported him in New York, but 
his candidacy would not have been 
promoted there by ex-Senator Hill. 
The ex-President could not have been 
nominated. He could not have over- 
come the bitter hatred of the twice-de- 
feated for the twice-elected, the opposi- 
tion (especially in the Middle West) 
of those in whose minds he is associated 
with the money power and the forces 
of monopoly, and the fear of the no- 
third-term cry. Judge Parker probably 
inherits those Eastern votes which 
would have been cast in convention for 
Mr. Cleveland, and with them many 
‘more. 

Here is a candidate of whose opin- 
ions concerning the political issues of 
the time the world has been permitted 
to have no knowledge whatever. Pages 
of the Sunday papers are covered with 
descriptions of his peaceful home life 
at Esopus, but there is never a word 
about his political views, except that 
he voted twice for Mr. Bryan and has 
for years been an intimate friend of 
David B. Hill. Possibly this is the saf- 
est kind of a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic Party in its present condition. 
Judge Parker was an active and prac- 
tical politician in a restricted field be- 
fore he was placed upon the bench. His 
silence now may be due to his political 
shrewdness as well as to his sense of 
propriety. He has borne himself well 
in a place of much honor and dignity. 
The nomination of the Chief Judge of 
the highest court in our greatest State, 
whether before a convention or at the 
polls, would deserve to be considered 
very seriously by his opponents. 
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Mr. Gorman has been a politician all 
his days. At present in the Senate he 
is a leader who cannot lead. Anti-im- 
perialism will not be the paramount is- 
sue of the Democratic platform next 
year. With a Southern Democrat and 
Confederate soldier ruling at Manila, 
in succession to Governor Taft, it 
would seem out of place. Tariff re- 
form, it is said, must stand at the head 
of the list. Surely it would be ridicu- 
lous to nominate Mr. Gorman upon the 
issue of tariff reform. Nor would he 
stand more consistently upon an anti- 
Trust and anti-monopoly plank. Those 
issues would have been highly appro- 
priate for Mr. Tom L. Johnson, but he, 
politically, has ceased to live. It is a 
curious fact that the only candidates 
now prominent in the Democratic 
Party are a quiet gentleman of domes- 
tic habits, as to whose views concern- 
ing the political issues of the last ten 
years the party knows absolutely noth- 
ing, except that he voted the regular 
ticket ; and a professional politician of 
subterranean ways whose acts have 
been at variance with the economic pol- 
icy in support of which the party de- 
sires to make its campaign. 

Mr. Roosevelt, of course, will be the 
candidate of the Republican Party; not 
because last year’s State conventions 
called for his nomination, but because 
the rank and file of the party through- 
out the country now want to vote for 
him in 1904, and will cause his nomina- 
tion by acclamation next summer. It 
is an open secret that he has had ene- 
mies in his party since he directed At- 
torney-General Knox to sue the North- 
ern Securities Railroad Trust. That 
act wrecked the plans of men whose 
power in the world of finance and man- 
ufactures and transportation is enor- 
mous. Suits against the Beef Trust, 
successful recommendations for legisla- 
tion that would subject great corpora- 
tions to the light of publicity, and the 
settlement of the -anthracite coal strike 
by arbitration, intensified the resent- 
ment which the first interference with 




















the projects of these gentlemen had ex- 
cited, and which has been shown in 
various ways during the last few weeks. 
These offended capitalists have always 
known that they could not prevent the 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt. They 
have sought so to exercise their influ- 
ence that he would be constrained to 
appease them by some concession or 
pledge. Here they exhibited a strange 
ignorance of the President’s character. 

It was in October last, while the 
State campaigns were in progress, that 
Mr. Roosevelt made a brief statement 
which did not gain general circulation. 
He said: 


“I do not expect to be elected President by 
the Trust promoters who are fighting for spe- 
cial privileges, nor by the radical labor union 
men who would shut out all other men from 
an opportunity to work, nor by those who 
would close the door of hope against the negro 
as a citizen. They are all demanding special 
privileges which cannot be recognized by the 
President, whose oath of office binds him to 
execute the laws for all alike and recognize 
none as above the law. If I am elected to this 
high office, it must be on my record as the ex- 
ecutor of the law without favors or discrimina- 
tion.” 


The man who talks that way, and 
means it, as undoubtedly Mr. Roose- 
velt does, is not to be frightened by 
manufactured rumors of defection in 
Indiana and Yonkers, N. Y. Yarns 
about an impending and formidable 
movement for Mr. Hanna have no ter- 
rors for him. He neither shivers nor 
shakes when he hears the dire threats 
of a dozen Lily White Republicans in 
Alabama. And if he disagrees with his 
loyal supporter, the Senator from Ohio, 
about the expediency of retaining Perry 
S. Heath as Secretary of the National 
Committee, he frankly tells him so. 

In the present state of public opin- 
ion, a President desiring renomination 
and re-election is fortunate if the peo- 
ple realize that he has incurred the en- 
mity of Trust promoters, railroad con- 
solidators, and manipulators of the 
stock market. If the friends of Mr. 


Roosevelt should prove to the public 
that men of this kind had set out to an- 
noy, to worry, to humiliate, and, if pos- 
sible, to defeat him, he would get the 
votes of half the Democratic Party in 
November next. 
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A Southern Victory 


THE decision of the trustees of Trinity 
College, at Durham, N. C., to support 
Professor Bassett in his liberty of speech 
on the negro question, is a most notable 
victory, perhaps epochal, of the better 
over the worser South. It is a victory 
of the more silent, thinking South, the 
coming South, the outlooking South, the 
ethical and religious South, the fearless 
South, over the back-turned, timid and 
provincial South. The vote, 18 to 7, is 
conclusive. It represents the best con- 
science of one of the two largest denomi- 
nations in the South, for Trinity College 
is one of the principal institutions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. Presi- 
dent Kilgo made a noble fight for liberty 
against the politicians, and he has proved 
himself one of the strongest men in the 
South. The pressure brought to bear 
on the trustees by the political press was 
great, and it is much to their credit that 
the trustees resisted it. Especially was 
this due to the broadmindedness of the 
President of the Board, Mr. J. H. South- 
gate, and Mr. Benjamin N. Duke, the 
wealthy North Carolinian who has made 
the college the wealthiest in the South. 
Further than this, and perhaps even more 
instructive and assuring, is the fact that 
the overwhelming sentiment of the stu- 
dents supported Professor Bassett in his 
liberty of utterance, going even to the 
unnecessarily spectacular extent of burn- 
ing in effigy a Raleigh editor who had led 
the attack upon their Professor. Such an 
exuberant demonstration was not com- 
mendable; but the convention of North 
Carolina editors were really humorous 
when they denounced it as an interference 
with freedom of thought. But the stu- 
dents had not demanded that the Raleigh 
editor should be removed, while the edi- 
tor had advocated the removal of the 
Professor. 

Now we do not pretend to say that 
these trustees and these students indorse 
all the utterances of Professor Bassett. 
That is not the question. We should 
ourselves hesitate to indorse what he said 
about Dr. Washington. Comparisons of 
the kind he made are not easily justified. 
But we are glad he said what he did, be- 
cause it adds emphasis to the support 
given him by trustees and students, which 
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is a support not of his utterances, but of 
his liberty of speech. Give us liberty of 
speech, or we shall have intellectual 
death. Give us liberty to think and 
speak, and it makes no difference what 
error is promulgated, truth will surely 
prevail in time. The first victory must 
be for liberty; the second will be for 
truth. 

A more important victory could hardly 
have been gained. It is a lesson for all 
our institutions of learning. We seem 
to see a blush overspreading the face 
of a certain State institution in Kansas, 
as this story is read. A certain uni- 
versity in Rhode Island appears to 
glance backward with a suspicion of re- 
gretful shame. This ringing victory will 
confirm academic freedom the country 
over. For it concerns a subject in which 
it was most difficult to allow freedom, a 
subject on which that section was most 
sensitive. lf on the negro question peo- 
ple can think and speak freely, then they 
can on any subject. 

Men said that Professor Bassett would 
have to go. The Associated Press said 
it; the North Carolina newspapers said 
it; the press of the entire South said it; 
they declared that such a man was not fit 
to teach Southern youth; and they glee- 
fully declared that the fate of Professor 
Sledd, of Emory College, Georgia, for a 
similar offense, would be that of Profes- 
sor Bassett. They did not know, and we 
feared they augured truly, we did not 
know that Professor Sledd had simply 
moved across the line into an Alabama 
college of the same Southern Methodist 
Church; nor did they or we know how 
imperfectly the press represented the 
people, altho New York and Chicago 
elections might have taught us the lesson. 

We have not feared that the outbreak 
in the South against the negro’s civil and 
political rights would be permanently 
successful. We know of the lynchings; 
we have observed the suppression of ne- 
gro suffrage; we recall the revolutionary 
abominations at Wilmington, N. C., a 
few years ago. But none of these things 
move us. We put our trust in the sure 


growth among the white men of the 
South, in a younger generation, with 
men of wider view, of broader educa- 
tion, men that travel and see something 
beyond the provincial, of a sense of jus- 
tice to an unfortunate race; of more than 
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a sense of justice, of an honest desire 
for their elevation, which will almost 
keep pace with the wonderful zeal of the 
negroes for education and uplift. In this 
is the promise of the time when there 
shall be no more negro question, only a 
human question, a question how human 
beings, treated equally as individuals, can 
be refined into the image of God. 

Great credit is due td President Kilgo 
and the professors of Trinity College, 
who dared say right things, that seemed 
unfashionable and dangerous, in The 
South Atlantic Quarterly, to the gener- 
ous students and to the courageous trus- 
tees who supported them. If the Raleigh 
and Charleston papers rage, they can 
laugh at it as a vain thing. The bottom 
valley has been passed; the path now 
moves upward. 


Liberty of Opinion Denied 


How many Americans know that a 
law of the United States forbids admis- 
sion to this country of any person ‘“‘ who 
disbelieves in or who is opposed to all 
organized government, or who is a 
member of or affiliated with any or- 
ganization entertaining or teaching 
such disbelief in or opposition to all 
organized government?” It has been 
supposed that the American was born 
to a heritage of freedom of belief, and 
that he was guaranteed the right of 
freedom of speech so long as he did not 
slander or incite to violence. That the 
national Government could proscribe 
any class of philosophical opinions, 
however reprehensible in themselves, 
would not have been believed in this 
country a generation ago. 

The law from which we have quoted 
was enacted last March, and was aimed 
at the exclusion of dangerous anarch- 
ists. No thoughtful man can deny that 
the events of recent years have raised 
a serious question of the extent to 
which avowed anarchists can be har- 
bored and protected in a civilized com- 
munity. We do not ourselves believe 
that all the assassinations and bomb 
throwings attributed to anarchists have 
been committed by them. In most in- 
stances, doubtless, the offenders have 
been unbalanced characters, to whom 
anarchistic doctrines have appealed, 
and who have found comradeship and 














protection in anarchistic affiliations. 
Anarchists have fraternized with the 
most dangerous characters in the com- 
munity, and have allowed them to use 
the anarchistic name. They are them- 
selves to blame if in the horror that 
repeated assassinations have created 
throughout the civilized world, gov- 
ernments have gone too far in repress- 
ive measures. 

But when all this has been acknowl- 
edged, the further fact remains that the 
clause in the law of March 3d, which 
puts anarchistic opinion under the ban, 
is indefensible. Under it some of the 
noblest minds that have contributed to 
American civilization might have been 
excluded, and some of the most unself- 
ish idealists living in Europe to-day 
would have to be excluded if they came 
to an American port. The doctrine 
that all government of man by man is 
morally wrong seems to a majority of 
human beings absurd, but some of the 
best men that have lived in this world 
have believed and taught it. Tolstoy 
is its great apostle to-day, and no one 
will accuse Tolstoy of wishing to 
plunge humanity into sanguinary dis- 
order. The practically equivalent doc- 
trine that all government that rests on 
force is wrong has been maintained by 
the Quaker population of our country 
even to the extent of refusing to make 
oath and bear arms, and the Quaker 
faith has been respected by the State 
and Federal Governments. 

It is not necessary, however, to de- 
fend these doctrines in ever so slight 
a degree before protesting against a 
law that proscribes opinion and its rea- 
sonable expression. Let opinions be 
beyond any doubt reprehensible; they 
cannot be eradicated or suppressed by 
a governmental policy. Wrong opin- 
ion can be overthrown only in the at- 
mosphere of freedom. It must come 
to the light in frank expression, and 
be attacked by the weapons of reason 
and conscience. The whole history of 
civilization is a demonstration of the 
superior wisdom of untrammelled dis- 
cussion. As we have more than once 


remarked in these columns, the postu- 
late upon which the whole doctrine of 
repression rests is inherently absurd. It 
is the assumption that mankind is not, 
on the whole and in the long run, amen- 
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able to reason and sensitive to moral 
appeal. If this were true popular gov- 
ernment would be in the nature of 
things impossible,*and the stupendous 
social mechanism of church and uni- 
versity, with all the agencies that they 
are bringing to bear upon the conduct 
of men, would be both meaningless and 
futile. 

A case has arisen that we earnestly 
hope will be carried through to a deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court. John Tur- 
ner, an English anarchist, is held at 
Ellis Island because of utterances in 
England and elsewhere that come with- 
in the mala prohibita of this reactionary 
law. Happily, it has aroused a vigor- 
ous protest by men whose words carry 
weight in the community. A great 
mass meeting was held at Cooper 
Union a few nights ago to voice their 
opposition. Edward M. Shepard sent 
a fearless and manly letter that admi- 
rably stated the true American doc- 
trine of liberty of thought, and Johri 
DeWitt Warner placed himself on rec- 
ord in a speech marked by breadth and 
good sense. The list of vice-presidents 
of the meeting included many of the 
most eminent and respectable names in 
thought and affairs in New York City. 
We were sorry to see Bishop Potter in 
a public address a day or two after tak- 
ing the position that no one “ could 
blame the Government for excluding a 
man from this country who boasted 
that he did not believe in any Govern- 
ment.” With Bishop Potter objecting 
to liberty of opinion, and Bishop Bur- 
gess characterizing Wagner’s “ Parsi- 
fal” as sacrilegious, it would seem that 
the people must for the present look to 
others than our ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries for the wisest guidance in matters 
that pertain to the great things of lib- 
erty and idealism. 


The Expansion of the Sentiment 
of Freedom 


For some centuries, at least ever since 
Magna Charta, men- have been fighting 
for their own rights; we are now fairly 
in the period when we are concerned for 
other people’s rights. 

The War of the Revolution was a 
struggle for the right to freedom of those 
who fought it. Our Civil War was a 
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struggle, half-conscious, for the right of 
freedom for other people. It began in 
the resolve to maintain the unity of the 
nation ; it ended in the liberation of three 
million slaves. That was a great lesson 
to the nation, that the sense of justice 
and the demand for the rights of liberty 
and equality are not selfish, but must be 
generous and altruistic. 

It was the growth of the sentiment of 
freedom that underlay the action of this 
country in the Spanish War. We could 
not longer endure it to see the child 
beaten by the bully, Cuba oppressed by 
Spain. Doubtless other elements entered 
in, but this was the predominant one, and 
it found expression in the extreme and 
unwise declaration beforehand that we 
would not seek the annexation of Cuba, 
a promise that we kept to our loss. But 
as soon as we had freed Cuba, while the 
island was in our control, we spent money 
and life in its regeneration from disease 
and suffering that it might hopefully be- 
gin its career of freedom. Never was 
one country treated more generously by 
another. 

And so we treated the other islands 
that came to us from Spain. The Isle of 
Pines we give up to Cuba, to our loss. 
We hold Porto Rico, for its own benefit 
rather than ours. We establish equal 
rights; we teach its people the exercise 
of the suffrage ; we give them an increas- 
ing measure of self-government; we fur- 
nish them with schools; indeed, we give 
them, mainly for their sake, not ours, the 
benefits of freedom and enlightenment. 
We take nothing from them, we interfere 
not with their business or their religion ; 
we give them the liberty they want, and 
that has been our main purpose and in- 
tention. 

It has been the same in the Philippines. 
The main purpose of our people has been 
to benefit these islands. We have talked 
somewhat of subsidiary advantages we 
should gain from their possession, and 
numbers of people are trying to get rich 
there; but the first thought has been the 
welfare of the people. Even our sup- 
pression of the insurrectionists, who 
thought all foreigners were Spaniards, 
was for the sake of those who had to be 
whipped like foolish children. It was 
for their sake, that we might teach them 
the blessings of freedom and increasing 
self-government, that we hastened to 
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transfer the rule from the military to the 
civil power. It was for this that we sepa- 
rated State from Church and established 
a complete school system. It is for their 
sake, not ours, that we are planning to 
give them at least approximate free trade 
with the United States, as we have given 
free trade with us to Porto Rico. We 
have the right to understand and to claim 
that our attitude toward the Philippines 
is not chiefly selfish but altruistic, and 
that it grows out of a love of liberty and 
happiness not for ourselves only but for 
others. 

Our attitude toward the new nation of 
Panama has not been chiefly altruistic, 
but that sentiment has entered into it. 
Our maintenance through the Monroe 
Doctrine of a kind of protection over the 
other American republics has been in 
part dictated by our advantage, and in 
part by areal sympathy for them. It has 
been chiefly for our honor and advantage 
that we have been quick to recognize 
Panama, but with it we rejoice to know 
that our protection of the new republic 
will be greatly to the advantage of a 
state which does not belong to us. 

The intense sympathy which we felt 
for the Armenians and Macedonians, the 
readiness and generosity of the gifts to 
those who have suffered from these 
atrocities, are other illustrations of the 
growth and power of this outflowing, 
helpful sympathy. But this higher inter- 
national Christianity finds proofs in many 
countries. The Hague Tribunal is one 
evidence; the growing dislike for war, 
and the fellowships of international labor 
and other organizations, also illustrate the 
fact. The world is learning that it is one 
organism, and that each part is respon- 
sible for the welfare of every other part. 
If one suffers, all suffer with it ; if one re- 
joices in prosperity and liberty, all the 
others also rejoice. 


The Federation of Protestant 
State Churches in Germany 


First and foremost among the prime 
problems that are engaging the attention 
of the church in the land of Luther is the 
organization of a federation of the four 
dozen State Churches into which the 
Protestant Church of Germany, which as 
such has no existence, but is only an ec- 





























clesiastical idea and ideal, is divided. The 
impetus to the consummation of this 
project was given some eighteen months 
ago in the famous anniversary speech de- 
livered by the Emperor in Gotha, and it 
is an indication of the favor with which 
this proposal met that tangible results are 
at hand at so early a date. Fortunately, 
notwithstanding its sadly and badly di- 
vided conditions, the German State 
Churches possessed in the unofficial, tho 
influential, Eisenach Conference, a body 
enjoying the confidence of all concerned, 
and to them was intrusted the work of 
making this scheme a fact and a reality. 
The conference, which consists of repre- 
sentatives of the different Churches and 
has successfully carried out such projects 
as the revision of the Luther Bible, and 
the selection of new pericopes, or church 
lessons, for the churches of the whole 
empire, selected a committee of thirteen 
to formulate a plan, and this committee 
has just reported, presenting its proposals 
in a set of ten propositions, and these are 
now vigorously discussed throughout the 
length and breadth of the empire. 

As was suggested by the Emperor, the 
committee.does not propose a union of 
the various Churches, but only a federa- 
tion and a co-operation in matters per- 
taining to the church at large, the federa- 
tion to find its external expression in a 
body of men called “ Deutscher Evangel- 
ischer Kirchenausschuss,’ who shall act 
as official representatives and as an 
executive committee. The suggestion of 
forming an actual union was, for the 
best of reasons, dropped in the very out- 
set. It is not possible to achieve the im- 
possible, least of all in Church affairs, and 
nowhere less than among the Germans. 
These have themselves the current say- 
ing that where there are two Germans 
there are three sets of opinions. The 
fact of the matter is, that while they are 
accustomed to find an argument against 
the separation of State and Church in the 
existence of the one hundred and fifty 
and more sects and sectlets of America, 
they themselves in teachings, trends and 
tendencies are more widely separated 
than are the American denominations. 
Internally and doctrinally American Prot- 
estantism possesses a greater degree of 
unity and harmony of doctrines than is 
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found in the Protestant churches of the 
Fatherland, where the schools and theo- 
logical classes are not divided by the in- 
cidentals and accidentals of Christian 
doctrine and dogmas but by the essentials 
and fundamentals. The problems that 
are involved in the Babel-Bibel contro- 
versy or in the debate between the Ritschl 
and the conservative school of Frank 
are the possibility and certainty of theo- 
logical knowledge, the character and in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, the divinity 
of Christ, the work of atonement, and the 
like. An organic union of Churches that 
are not agreed on such matters is ab ovo 
excluded. Indeed, it is especially stipu- 
lated that the confessional status of each 
and every Church shall remain what it is. 
notwithstanding the new federation. 
There are the best of prospects that 
this plan will be realized; not because 
there are no opponents and objectors, but 
because in this case, as it was politically 
in 1870, the centripetal forces are strong- 
er than the centrifugal. Instinctively, all 
but the confessionals, especially the “ Old 
Lutherans,” have felt the need of co- 
operation of the State Churches, and it is 
this feeling’ that promises to force the ac- 
ceptance upon the Church at large. 
Rather singularly, the opposition, even as 
voiced by the conservatives, is directed 
not against the scheme as such, but 
against making Berlin the headquarters 
and the Prussian Consistory the organ 
of the federation. The conservatives do 
not want this because they fear the 
Unionistic tendencies that prevail in the 
Prussian Church ever since in 1817 the 
Reformed and the Lutheran Churches 
were by royal decree combined into an 
Evangelical Church,” based on the 
agreements between the two historic 
communions. Equally remarkable is the 
fact that the liberals, who have rather 
been favored by the Prussian authori- 
ties in recent years, especially in the 
scope given to their teachings and tenets 
in the universities, also seriously object to 
Berlin and the Prussian church authori- 
ties, but they do so for the reason that the 
Emperor, who is the Summus Episco- 
pus of the Church of Prussia, is alto- 
gether too friendly to the Pope and to 
the Catholic Church, and some are begin- 
ning to recall with some anxiety the old 
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prediction that the house of Hohen- 
zollern would return to the fold of the 
“only saving Church.” William II’s 
Roman Catholic policy has given serious 
offense to his Protestant subjects and is 
proving an obstacle to the realization of 
his scheme for the co-operation of the 
German Protestant Churches. 

Up to the present time none of the 
Churches have had an _ opportunity 
formally to accept or reject the Eisenach 
preposals, but as voiced by the German 
church press, they seem to find general 
favor. True, the representatives of two 
or three small Churches, notably those of 
ultra-conservativeand Lutheran Mecklen- 
burg, in the conference itself declared 
that these would not be accepted by their 
people; yet this need not necessarily in- 
terfere with their final acceptance by all. 
Until a few months ago one of the Reuss 
princes protested against the organization 
of the empire in 1870, and even to the 
present day the Guelfs of Hanover will 
not accept as a fait accompli the annexa- 
tion in 1866 of that Kingdom by Prussia ; 
but all this has not interfered with the 
growth of German unity. German theo- 
logical thought has been a powerful, 
perhaps the most powerful, fact in mod- 
ern religious developments ; but the Ger- 
man Church as such has not. The con- 
viction that it ought to be great in this 
respect, too, and that especially it should 
be able to present an undivided front 
over against the serried columns of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which in Ger- 
many, by its very contact with Protest- 
antism has become Protestantism’s 
most powerful antagonist in the con- 
test for the control of all those 
factors and forces that now decide 
the course of events, in politics, litera- 
ture, science, research—this conviction 
is all powerful in the hearts of the Ger- 
man Christians, who have learned in the 
course of time to look with more indif- 
ference than formerly upon those dogmas 
and doctrines that since the days of the 
Reformation have never permitted the 
German churches to become one solid 
phalanx. The project of effecting this 
federation is favored by the whole trend 
of religious and theological thought and 
life in Germany. A good beginning has 
been made. 


Vivant sequentia! 
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The Farm a School 


WE do not get anything like a com- 
plete apprehension of country life when 
we speak of its profits and pleasures. 
The chief fact to be considered is that, in 
the country, we are at school. Some 
years ago a French author published a 
book, entitled “ The Population of a Pear 
Tree.” He found every tree very. full 
of peoples. The relations of all these 
lives to each other, and to human be- 
ings, is a volume that nature opens be- 
fore any one who cares to study. Asa 
Gray used to speak of the trees as his 
professors. The college that he attended 
was “ the valley before his homestead, set 
around with orchard-covered hills,” and 
everywhere man and nature at harmony. 
President Jordan, of Leland Stanford, 
says that “the best thing that a college 
can do for a young man is to bring him 
into the right sort of contact.” The coun- 
try home not only does this, but it fur- 
nishes the curious mind with the very 
best object lessons, to inspire the mind 
and purify the heart. Professor Search 
in his “ Ideal School” insists that every 
child is a born naturalist; that his eyes 
are open to the beauty of the flowers, and 
to the charm of all life about him, as an 
endowment of nature. So it comes about 
that in making a country home you are 
really establishing a school. Every leaf, 
and each twig, and the pebbles in the 
brooks are object lessons to be studied. 
You did not think that you were build- 
ing a school house, but a mere dwelling 
house; yet see how wonderfully things 
come about. You find that your whole 
property, not the house only, but the gar- 
den, the orchard, the corn field and the 
potato patch, are all parts of an educa- 
tional plan; and children are born into it 
to find out what they can of its wonders. 

But even more important is the fact 
that the home in the country, with wise 
and open-eyed parents, becomes not only 
a school of instruction but of application. 
Every one of the sciences can here be 
immediately put into practice. Botany 
goes to work in the garden, and ento- 
mology in the orchard. Geology finds its 
place everywhere about the farm, in its 
soils and water courses; while chemistry 
is the very basis of systematic agricul- 
ture. The idea is just beginning to dawn 
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on the minds of our leading educators 
that, after all, the greatest educational 
institution is a well conducted farm. It 
is learning by doing. Professor Kern 
wisely states it in this way: 

“ Along with his study of the kangaroo, the 
bamboo and the cockatoo, why not study the 
animals on the farm, and their proper feeding; 
the care and composition of the soil of the farm, 
the improvement of types of grains and vege- 
tables, and the protection of birds beneficial to 
the farmer?” 


We have come upon a few homesteads 
where it is understood that arithmetic 
does not find its highest application in 
problems of banks, stocks and broker- 
age, but in the practical affairs of pro- 
duction. He solves a greater problem 
who doubles the quantity of corn grown 
on his father’s acres, or improves the 
quality of potatoes and beans, than he 
who succeeds in working out a quantity 
of theoretical examples without practical 
application. Professor Whitman, of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory, at Woods 
Holl, writes that the study of living 
plants and animals, under control and 
cultivation, is what is now most needed 
for further advance in biology. He says 
that we cannot hope to make much more 
progress in the study of the laws of 
heredity until we have the means of in- 
vestigating the phenomena in a series of 
generations, and under conditions that 
admit of decisive experimental tests. It 
is along this line that the aviary of Pro- 
fessor Scott, of Princeton, shows its prac- 
tical nature. The project of a “ biolog- 
ical farm has interested me,” says Pro- 
fessor Whitman, “and I believe that is 
our next step in the study of nature. The 
biological laboratories of to-day, in de- 
sign, equipment and staff, are almost ex- 
clusively limited to the study of dead 
material.” Botanical gardens and zoo- 
logical parks have been utilized to some 
extent, but they are adapted to show pur- 
poses mainly, and are of little value for 
research. A _ biological farm, which 
brings observation, experiment and re- 
flexion together, makes them omnipotent ; 
but disjoined they become impotent. 
The biological study of to-day has not 
too much laboratory, but too little of liv- 
ing nature. The farm will certainly do 


much to mend this deficiency. The farm 
would enable us to work out life history, 
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bring us face to face with instinct, put it 
under control, so that we could handle it, 
photograph it, analyze it, read its history 
and extort from it an answer to our ques- 
tion. We are following Professor Whit- 
man somewhat closely in his argument, 
because he seems to appreciate most 
fully, among our educators, the exact re- 
lation between knowledge and the ap- 
plication of knowledge. He wants a 
huge research farm established in con- 
junction with Woods Holl, in order to 
make biological research something prac- 
tical and complete. He says: 


“The farm would enable us to approach all 
the fundamental problems of life from the two 
sides of observation and experiment. It would 
furnish material for study with precise rec- 
ords; and would make it possible to sustain 
continuity in experimental study.” 


This is a deserved and magnificent 
recognition of the farm. It does not fully 
acknowledge the great fact that, while 
many of our ablest men have been work- 
ing in laboratories and museums, other 
equally great men and able men have been 
plowing out, and hoeing out, and plant- 
ing out some of the most important prob- 
lems in life’s history. Great progress has 
been made already on our best farms in 
the way of biological research and the 
solution of those problems which bear 
upon human progress. The laboratory 
has done its work, and the farm has done 
its work; the problem now is how to 
bring these two together,—so that every 
farm shall ultimately become a true 
school of nature, a place where botany, 
entomology and zoology in all its forms 
shall be made contributive to human 
welfare. Nor is there anything to hinder 
just as direct application of mathematics 
and mental sciences. Mathematics on 
the farm measures wood, ‘surveys land, 
and solves hundreds of every-day prob- 
lems for the individual and family, and 
there are not a few farmers to-day who 
have in hand work that, with a just esti- 
mate, exceeds that of marine laboratories 
and most elaborate analysis. Farm work 
is characteristically synthetical, and while 
it does not often write books, it traces out 
life problems. There is, however, no 
need of jealousy—none of comparison. 
The farm recognizes the value of the 
school ; the school begins to recognize the 
value of the farm. Bring them together, 
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and in their co-operation you will have 
secured that complete education which 
will hereafter be furnished every human 
being—knowledge, but. not knowledge 
heaped up in the brain; knowledge ap- 
plied to life and living. 

as 


It will be two months be- 
fore the Tribunal of The 
Hague will publish its de- 
cision as to the Venezuelan claims pre- 
sented to it by a dozen nations, 
enough to assure the future recognition 
of this court, altho it is well known that 
some of the strongest nations had been 
opposed to it. The American representa- 
tives who attended the sessions, the Hon. 
Wayne MacVeigh, Judge Penfield and 
Minister Herbert W. Bowen, bring back 
the most favorable reports as to the 
workings of the court, and Mr. Bowen 
makes an interesting comment on the 
case. It will be remembered that Eng- 
land and Germany demanded preferential 
treatment, that they should be paid first, 
because it was their fleets that brought 
the . pressure upon Venezuela. Mr. 
Bowen says that, if we were a little fur- 
ther advanced in civilization, the dis- 
tinguished arbitrators would doubtless 
have been asked to decide that, if prefer- 
ential treatment should be given to any 
creditor, it should be to those who re- 
frained from resorting to war and used 
their best endeavors to collect their claims 
by diplomacy. Why not? The sugges- 
tion turns the tables handsomely on the 
Powers that preferred the ways of war. 
We are pleased to see that Mr. Bowen 
gives the greatest credit to President 
Roosevelt for advising from the first that 
the case go to The Hague. To President 
Koosevelt, he says, belongs the unique 
distinction of performing two services for 
the lasting benefit of mankind. He re- 
moved all obstacles to the construction of 
the Panama Canal and secured the gen- 
eral recognition of and respect for The 
Hague Tribunal. 


“ Preferential 
Treatment” 


It is nothing less than com- 
ical to hear that charges of 
heresy have been brought 
against Prof. Borden P. Bowne, of the 
Boston University, who is recognized as 
one of the ablest teachers of ethics and 
philosophy in the Methodist or the 
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American Church. It would be fun to 
hear the trial, and we doubt not it would 
make clear that some old things have 
forever passed away ; but we presume the 
charges will be thrown out. The New 
York East Conference, of which Pro- 
fessor Bowne is a member, is not one to 
be easily frightened. For several years 
the revivalist, Dr. Munhall, has been is- 
suing a little monthly largely devoted to 
proving that Professor Bowne and sev- 
eral others are heretics and hypocrites. 
He has the ear of a few young graduates, 
of Bishop Mallalieu and Professor Town- 
send, who believes that the figures for the 
dimensions of the New Jerusalem in the 
Revelation are real geometry, and that 
heaven is a cube, because the “length 
and the breadth and the hight of it are 
equal,” and that each side is about the 
distance from his home in Boston to 
Omaha. We do not know whether, as 
intimated in the local papers, they have 
aided the young graduate who has 
brought the charge, but anything might 
be expected of such a literalist. They 
are both doubtless as honest as they are 
earnest and mistaken. Theirs is the sort 
of literalism, devoid of interpretative 
sense or humor, which creates Schwein- 
furths or Dowies, and which excommuni- 
cates those whose eyes open wider than 
their own. 
as 

Trinity Church faces Wall 
Street, not defiant, not cowed 
and silenced, but moni- 
tory, looking downward and pointing 
upward. And more or less the monition 
is heard and the eye of gain glances 
above. Yet, in his Thanksgiving sermon, 
the Rector of Trinity Church declared 
that in society, in the palaces, in the 
workshops, in the slums, on the ex- 
change, in the boards of education, in 
the homes, the word of warning will no 
more be heard and heeded than if one 
were trying on the sea-beach to address 
the howling storm. And so the venerable 
preacher could scarce find anything to 
thank God for except for Himself. What 
does he see? What homes does he visit? 
We find a multitude of homes to thank 
God for, where love and honor rule; and 
we find right principles militant where 
they are not dominant in society and in 
the state. Possibly a part of Dr. Dix’s 
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discouragement, so ungrateful on a day 
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given to thoughts of gratitude, is due to 
his setting up certain extreme standards 
which his parishioners will not accept. 
When he should attack the criminality 
of trivial divorce and tandem polygamy 
he levels his shafts against those also who 
have the right to divorce and remarriage ; 
and because they will not “fence the 
law ” with him, because they see better 
than he the purpose, the real sanctity and 
right of marriage, he blames the good 
and the bad together and drowns the 
pews in needless tears. We assure Dr. 
Dix that the world is not half bad. 
ed 

It is being suggested that a 
parallel state of affairs to the 
case of General Wood would 
exist if a naval surgeon should be trans- 
lated to the grade of admiral. Hardly. 
True, the surgeon might receive the com- 
mission and wear the requisite stars and 
gold lace, but under no circumstances 
would he be permitted to exercise actual 
command afloat. Because self-preserva- 
tion continues to be the first law of na- 
ture, it would somehow insensibly hap- 
pen that other people would do this for 
him. In brief, he would become merely 
a bit of foreign matter in the corpus 
navale and rapidly encysted. That is 
what is done now to incompetent com- 
manders who get their rank by the opera- 
tion of seniority,and it furnishes a whole- 
some correction to the working of that 
law. Gradually it dawns on superior 
powers that they had better evanesce,and 
then they are disposed of, navy-fashion, 
gently, firmly and with no fuss whatever. 
So would it be with the surgeon-admiral 
—and he would acquiesce to it most cor- 
dially. 


A Naval 
Parallel 


od 
We printed two weeks 
ago an editorial on “ Our 
Catholic Seminaries,” 
which we expected would evoke criticism 
and some denial. The statements we 
made were all derived from high Catholic 
authority, as was easily to be seen from 
reading them. We said, “ If we are not 
mistaken, within five years, Arch- 
bishop Ireland has dismissed from his 
own seminary Professors Shields and 
Danchy,” and we told something of their 
training and teaching, and mentioned that 
they had been criticised for their liberal 
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views, and yet we said in the case of one 
of these men the Archbishop could not 
have regarded the heresy as serious, as he 
had recommended him to the University 
of Washington. Archbishop Ireland 
writes us: 

An editorial in a recent number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT—entitled “Our Catholic Seminaries,” 
does—unwittingly, no doubt, on the part of the 
editor—grave injustice to two priests formerly 
professors in the St. Paul Theological Semi- 
nary. The plea of the editorial is that those 
priests were dismissed from their chairs be- 
cause the suspicion of heresy, or of unortho- 
doxy of some kind, rested on their teachings. 
Permit me to assure you, in manner most posi- 
tive, that in the departure of those priests from 
the seminary, there was no question whatever 
of heresy or unorthodoxy at issue—and, fur- 
thermore, that at no time before or since has 
such a question been raised, directly or indi- 
rectly, nor could it have been raised in regard 
to them or to their teaching. 


We have other correspondence calling in 
question our statements. For example, 
we are told that the reason why Dun- 
woodie students were forbidden by Arch- 
bishop Farley to attend Columbia Uni- 
versity lectures was because it interfered 
with their lessons at Dunwoodie; also 
that Dr. Ayrinhae’s transfer from the 
chair of Dogmatics at St. Mary’s to that 
of Morals was simply a promotion. We 
knew that Moral Theology, which has to 
do with confessions and penances, is re- 
garded as a more important chair than 
Dogmatic Theology, but we also recog- 
nized that the transfer put one whose 
teachings had aroused criticism into a 
“safer” position. 


We need make no comment 
on this extract from a speech 
by Senator Tillman at Savan- 
nah, Ga., which we find in a Southern 
paper : 

“* What others are going to do I know not, 
but in South Carolina the white man is bound 
to be on top, and when other methods fail the 
shotgun is in reserve. I don’t want to shoot 
the negro. People say I hate him, but I don’t. 
I believe in giving the negro all rights but the 
right to participate in government. He is not 
fitted for it. 

“* The inalienable rights of the Constitution 
are all right for white men. I like to see the 
negro happy. But when his happiness makes 
mine impossible, then he has got to get up and 
get. If other means fail, it will be a question 
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of whose happiness can shoot the straighter.’ 
“* Educate the negro as highly as you will; 
give him political equality and social equality 
will follow. Then will come miscegenation, 
mongrelization, hell and damnation. Rome had 
slaves, negro slaves, and we hear nothing of 
them after the empire fell. The contrast be- 
tween the Italian of to-day and the old Roman 
suggests intermarriage with the Ethiopian. 
“*Educate the negro as you will, you can 
never educate him to the stature of a white 
man. It is useless to educate the head when 
there is no moral fibre, educate as you will, you 
cannot make him the equal of a white man.’ 
“In the midst of his speech the Senator 
turned to a local reporter who was busily tak- 
ing notes: ‘ Young man, you are scribbling an 
awful lot. How much are you going to print?’ 
“* About half of it, Senator.’ 
“* All right, but don’t send it out by Asso- 
ciated Press.’” 
There are Tillmans, but there are Kilgos 


and Bassetts. 


Of course, rural free deliv- 
ery does not pay; distances 
are too great in the country. 
But it is a convenience that will not be 
given up. Mr. Bristow, the Superintend- 
ent of this department, recommends that 
the carriers be forbidden to do business 
for their patrons, just as city carriers are 
forbidden. But this cannot be enforced. 
‘Little express jobs they will be sure to 
.do, to the great convenience of their pa- 
trons. Thus local newspapers want the 
.carriers to take subscriptions ; and we do 
not see why they should not even be re- 
quired to do so when desired, just as is 
done in postal departments abroad. The 
machinery would be as simple at least 
as our money order business. We know 
that many people who want to renew a 
subscription neglect to do it because it 
is so unconvenient to go to a post office 
for a postal order or to a bank for a 
check. But this is in the line of the next 
great advance in our postal business, 
which will provide a parcels post, to the 
benefit of everybody except the express 
companies, which will always oppose it. 


& 


To those who doubt whether Chris- 
tianity is making any progress in India 
we commend the census of 1901, the fig- 
ures of which are now being published. 
Travancore is the largest of all the..Na- 
tive States in the Madras Presidency. It 
is a little smaller than Massachusetts, and 
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has a population of 2,952,157. Of these 
697,389 are of the Christian faith, or 236 
out of every 1,000 of population. During 
the last decade the Hindus have de- 
creased 327 in each 10,000, while the 
Mohammedans have gained 25 and the 
Christians 302. In ten years the Prot- 
estants have increased from 44,792 to 
88,590, or 97.8 per cent.; the Syrians 
from 186,782 to 226,619, or 21.3 per 
cent., and the Roman ‘Catholics from 


295,337 to 377,500, or 27.8 per cent. 
al 


At present we have free trade with 
Porto Rico, but against the Philippines 
we charge a duty of 75 per cent. of what 
it is with foreign countries, as if the 
Philippines, which we possess and rule, 
were’ three-quarters 
seems no good reason for this wall 
against our own colony. Governor Taft 
would have the tariff reduced to 25 per 
cent. ; we would have it removed entirely. 
It would do much to stimulate business 
there, and would draw the people to us. 


That Dr. Dowie and his great enter- 
prise and city are bankrupt we are not 
sure. We hope not, for we would be 
willing to see the experiment tried of a 
Zion City, where, by the will of the peo- 
ple, all superfluity of naughtiness is ex- 
cluded. These are hard times for Elijah 
III, but we remember that Ahab and 
Jezebel were too much for Elijah I for 
a while, and that he had to run away in 
fear of his life and fret under a juniper 
tree. 

os 

The cause of the terrible epidemic of 
typhoid fever in Butler, Pa., where over 
a thousand have been prostrated by the 
disease, is the temporary use of water 
from a creek which is the receptacle of 
sewage, while the filter system was being 
repaired. Of course, there must have 
been a typhoid patient among those who 
lived along the bank of the creek. Such 
an epidemic in the good time coming 
would send somebody to prison. 

Pd 

We are glad to see that the English are 
following the American custom of large 
gifts to institutions of learning. A man 
has given a quarter of a million dollars 
to University College, London, and keeps 
his name secret. 


foreign. There | 














Insurance of Bank Deposits 


Tue Bankers’ Surety Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is putting on the mar- 
ket a contract that is designed to indem- 
nify depositors against loss by bank fail- 
ure. Their circulars set forth the fact 
that the insurance of bank deposits has 
long been considered, but that the diffi- 
culty of fixing a satisfactory rate has 
hitherto been an obstacle not easily over- 
come. The Bankers’ Company claims 
to have been diligent in its compilation 
of statistics from the records of the 
United States Government, so that a re- 
liable determination of the average per- 
centage of loss per annum has now been 
reached. The average annual loss is 
largely aggravated by the charging of 
interest account against claims pending 
payment of receiver’s dividends. The 
Bankers’ Company does not intend to 
write promiscuous insurance on bank de- 
posits or to assume risks without limit. 
The company will confine its risks per 
bank to a. small line, irrespective of its 
supposed responsibility. No bonds will be 
issued until the financial statement of the 
bank insured not more than six months’ 
old has been carefully studied and di- 
gested. The rates now ruling are as fol- 
lows: National Banks, % per cent. on 
amount of bond; minimum premium, 
$5.00. State Banks and Savings Banks, 
34 per cent. on amount of bond; mini- 
mum premium, $7.50. Trust Companies 
will be written only under special condi- 
tions approved by the home office. Pri- 
vate Banks and Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations will not be insured under any 
circumstances. 

The Bankers’ Surety Company be- 
lieves that this department of its business 
will grow in popularity, but those in 
control of the company consider that an 
average risk per bank of $200,000 would 
not by any means be a conservative fig- 
ure at the present time. If the scheme 
as outlined in the circulars of The Bank- 
ers’ Surety Company is carried out, there 
can be no doubt but that it will in the 
cases of policy holders ease what would 
otherwise be great hardships. The 


Surety Company will advance the full 
amount of its clients’ deposit in the case 
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of a bank failure and will look to the 
bank for reimbursement. 
& 


Insurance in Japan 


THE Insurance Journal (London) is 
authority for the statement that the 
Japanese Government has enacted a law 
relating to insurance deposits, which, if 
not repealed, will prohibit the operations 
of foreign insurance companies in Japa- 
nese territory. The provisions of the law 
in question call for the deposit with the 
authorities of Japan of the full amount 
of the reserve on all policies issued in 
the Empire by all except domestic com- 
panies. This drastic measure applies to 
all kinds of insurance companies indis- 
criminately. There is a general belief 
prevailing in insurance circles that the 
law is in violation of treaty rights, since 
it discriminates against foreign compa- 
nies by the imposition of conditions not 
imposed upon home companies. In ad- 
dition to the deposit of the reserve pre- 
viously mentioned, a further provision of 
the new law calls for the deposit also of 
$50,000 with the Japanese Government, 
either in cash or in Japanese public 
bonds in substitution. A number of 
American, British, Canadian and Aus- 
tralasian companies are affected by this 
new order. It remains to be seen what 
action the affected companies will take. 


a 


EMBEZZLEMENTS and defalcations for 
the month of October, as tabulated in 
the current issue of the monthly Bulletin, 
show an increase over the abnormally 
large amount noted for the preceding 
month. Firms and corporations are 
again the greatest sufferers from 
breaches of trust. The October items are 
given in detail in the table below: 


 tiadkiakeracedk @tawas ada reese $387,000 
Building and loan associations......... 108,500 
Benevolent societies and institutions... . 6,168 
TE ee ee re 100,350 
re ee ae 33,018 
Firms and corporations. ...........+.. 1,173,417 
Insurance companies...........se.ee08 28,156 
ED idk 4 06:0 itn toh sews 4da bused 2,236 
Transportation companies..,.......... 109,585 
PEIRORTIAMOOTE. 20s ccccccvcccvesccccees 35,002 

Petal. coccecscecceces geccecee ++» $1,088,482 
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Cotton Crop and Prices 


FoLLtow1nc the _ publication, _ last 
Thursday noon, of the Agricultural De- 
partment’s December estimate of the 
cotton crop, there was a wild advance of 
prices in the Cotton Exchanges here and 
abroad. At the New York Exchange all 
records for a day’s business were broken, 
the sales exceeding 2,500,000 bales. 
Prices for immediate delivery had risen 
before the end of the week from a little 
less than 12 cents a pound to nearly 13 
cents, but the close was at about 12%. 
At its highest point the advance was in 
the neighborhood of $334 per bale, or 
$37,000,000 for the entire crop, as esti- 
mated by the Government. What these 
prices mean may be ascertained by a 
glance at the record. One year and two 
years ago on the same date the price was 
8% cents; in 1900 it was 10%; in 1897 
and 1898 it was less than 6. Since last 
December the advance has been nearly 
50 per cent. The Government’s estimate 
on Thursday of 9,962,039 bales was re- 
markably close to the figures given out 
a day or two earlier by one or two specu- 
lators who have recently made great 
profits on the rise. The average of pri- 
vate estimates, on the other hand, had 
exceeded 10,500,000. It is well known, 
however, that for many years past the 
Government has underestimated the crop. 
Its estimates and the actual yields for the 
last six years are compared below: 


Commerclal 
Estimate. crop. 

Bs cscncrvanceceden 9,600,000 11,216,000 
Pere rr rere 10,000,000 11,256,000 
RPO s bc cécccccveces 8,900,000 9,422,000 
BEE ecb cscenccesenrs 10,100,000 10,399,000 
Seo 9,674,000 10,701,000 
er 10,400,000 10,780,000 


Here is an average annual underestimate 
of 850,000 bales. It is quite probable 
that the present crop will not be much 
less than 10,500,000. 

Manufacturers of cotton goods here 
and abroad are seriously affected by these 
high prices of their raw material. Their 
industry had already been greatly dis- 
turbed by fluctuations and increasing 
cost, and nearly half of the 175,000 hands 
in our Northern mills are now about to 
suffer a wage reduction of 10 per cent. 
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Financial 


It is generally admitted that there must 
be curtailment of output. Ordinary cot- 
ton goods are produced upon a small 
margin of profit, even when conditions 
are favorable; they are now being pro- 
duced at a loss. A great majority of the 
consumers of such goods are persons of 
small means; a considerable advance of 
price surely reduces the consumptive de- 
mand. Supplies of raw material in 
manufacturers’ hands here and in Great 
Britain are not large, but the spinners 
of Germany, France and Russia are said 
to have bought heavily some time ago. 
Cotton growers in the South are for- 
tunate this year, but the reported short- 
age, together with the predicted spread 
of the boll weevil pest, will stimulate the 
cultivation of cotton in South Africa and 
other colonial regions where successful 
experiments have been made. 
ed 


Harvey Fisk & Sons report a good 
demand for the recently offered New York 
and Harlem First Mortgage, 3% per 
cent., 100-Year Gold Bonds. 


.... The Director of the Mint has com- 
pleted his annual statement, which shows 
that in 1902 the United States produced 
$80,000,000 of gold and $29,415,000 of 
silver. The world’s output was $295,- 
880,600 of gold (an increase of $32,500,- 
0003), and $88,486,500 of silver, a de- 
crease of 8,000,000 ounces in quantity 
and of $16,500,000 in commercial value. 

....The subscription price of the 
$750,000 of new common stock of the 
Procter & Gamble Company, to which we 
recently referred, is $150 per share to 
holders of the old stock; but it is really 
reduced for them to $50 by a dividend of 
14 2-7 per cent. on the old stock, pavable 
on the date of the new issue. Credit for 
this dividend may be obtained in paying 
for the new shares. 


....Dividends announced: 


Amer. Chicle Co., 1 per cent., payable De- 
cember 21st. 

Middlesex Banking Co., Debentures A 64, 
A 71 and D 9, payable with interest, on presen- 
tation. 

Fifth Ave. Bank, 25 percent , payable Janu- 
ary rst. 

Plaza Bank, 10 per cent., payable January 2d. 

Manhattan Railway Co., 114 per cent., pay- 
able January rst. . 
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CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 


In addition to the First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds of the Gulf 
& Ship Island Railroad Company, which we have been offering, 
we have several well secured non-speculative issues paying from 
4 to'5 per cent. per annum. 





We also have two special issues to which we invite your 
most careful consideration. These pay somewhat over 5 per 
cent. per annum'on the money invested. Upon request we will 
be.pleased to give you detailed information. 


FISK & ROBINSON 


35 Cedar Street 28 State Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Atlantic Ocean 


Elegant new passenger steamers weekly, New York to New Orleans. Delight- 
ful voyage. . 


Cross Gountry 


Through daily service from New Orleans through Louisiana, Texas, New and 
Old Mexico, Arizona and California, to San Francisco, and thence across the 


Pacific Gcean 


Via steamers of the Pacific Mail, Occidental and Oriental or Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 
for all points in Hawaii, China, Japan, Philippine Islands and Around-the-World. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, time-tables, railroad, 
steamer and sleeping car tickets, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


New York: 349 Broadway New YORE: 1 Broadway Boston : 170 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1098. ThirdSt. Syracuss, N. Y.:-1298. Franklin St. Battimore: 109 E. Baltimore St. 


L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Passenger Agent, New York City, N. Y. 
E. O. McCormick, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas 
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Men’s Scarfs for Holiday Giving 


Two of the most popular styles of Men’s Neckwear—Folded Squares and 
Narrow Four-in-Hands. Illustrations merely show general shape and effect ; 
patterns may vary slightly, as the assortment of designs and colors is very large. 

No. 1, Folded Square, dark colors, $1. No. 2, Folded Square, black or 
blue, with red or white figures, 50c. No.3, French 2-in. Four-in-Hand, many 
color combinations, $1. No. 4, Folded Square, great variety of colors and 
designs, $1.50. No.5, 2-in. Four-in-Hand, 50c. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK 
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SEASONING 


C7 ive 
TW AVE 


YOUR XMAS DINNER 


will be far more enjoyable if you use this delightful Rel- 
ish. Indispensable on the table and in the kitchen. For 


SOUPS. ROASTS. SALADS, OYSTERS, CLAMS, 
FISH, SAUCES, GRAVIES, Etc. ° 
Imparts delicious flavor; insures good digestion. 


THE ORIGINAL McILHENNY’S TABASCO 


Used in leading Hotels, Clubs and Restrurants for 
nearly half a century. AT ALL DEALERS. 


FREE—write for “ Tabasco Book”"—new 
and unique recipes. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, NEW IBERIA,SLA. 


Photo Electrotupe Engraving ¢0 


DESIGNERS and # ue 
# wt ENGRAYERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 

BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. ery 4 

ROLL TOP 


DESKS. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
in grest variety of 
style and price 


T. G. SELLEW, 


111 Fulton Street. 


LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble 
Removes Mucus from Throat 
Used by Public Speakers 


LENIFECT CO., - ESSEX, CONN. 


Sample sent for 25 cents. 


























ABOUT FEAR 


Often Comes From Lack of Right Food 





Napoleon said that the best fed soldiers were 
his best soldiers, for fear and nervousness come 
quickly when the stomach is not nourished. Nervous 
fear is a sure sign that the body is not supplied with 
the right food. 

A Connecticut lady says: “For many years’I had 
been a sufferer from indigestion and heart trouble and 
in almost constant fear of sudden death, the most 
acute suffering possible. Dieting brought on weak 
ness, emaciation and nervous exhaustion, and I was 
a complete wreck physically and almost a wreck 
mentally. 

“TI tried many foods but could not avoid the ter- 
rible nausea followed by vomiting that came after 
eating until I tried Grape-Nuts. This food agreed 
with my palate and stomach from the start. This 
was about a year ago. Steadily and surely a change 
from sickness to health came until now I have no 
symptoms of dyspepsia and can walk ten miles a day 
without being greatly fatigued. I have not taken a 
drop of medicine since I began the use of your Grape- 
Nuts, and people say I look many years younger than 
I really am. 

“My poor old sick body has been made over, and 
I feei as though my head has been, too. Life is 
worth living now. and I expect to enjoy it for many 
years to come if I can keep away from bad foods and 
have Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest. collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


ft includes a full line of 
: Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4lst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


P = 
Daus’ Tip-Top? 
70 PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for mak 
100copiesfrom pen-written and § 
copies from typewritten origi 
we My ge 2 ——_ ne 
cap s' w u osit, on 
ten (103 days’ trial. - 


lm) Price $7.50 less trade 
- naw discount of 3314%, or $5 net 
. THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


























JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER, 
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We have just completed 
and now have ready for 
distribution a fine cata- 
logue describing and 1llus- 
trating by fine half-tone 
views made from original 
photographs of Twenty 
fine farms we have for sale 
located in Union, Logan and Madison 
Counties, Ohio, ranging in size from 50 
acres up to 700 acres. Every farm a 
Special Bargain. 

Tf you want to buy send for this catalogue 

at once. Don’t delay, write today. 


BELL BROS. & STEVENSON, 
Marysville, Ohio. 


GARPETS 


Creat Clearance Sale. 


Odd pieces and lengths in all the various grades, the accumulation 
of a season's business, will be closed out at remnant prices. 


GREAT RUG SALE, 


ORIENTALS and DOMESTICS. 


Largest and Finest Line to be found anywhere. In all Kinds and 
Grades, from a §mall Mat to the Largest Carpet Sizes. 


NEW HARTFORD RUGS, 


In all sizes, from a small Mat to the Largest Carpet sizes; they are 
ec pel in PRiGk wear to an Oriental, and at about ONE-HALF 


Royal Wilton, Axminster & Velvet Rugs, 


A Sample Line (about 100 pieces) size 9x12 ft. $24.2 
@ = 


will be closed out at the uniform price of 
INLAID LINOLEUMS. 


Worth Double. 
Immense Stock at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Also, REMNANTS of PRINTED LINOLEUMS 
OILCLOTHS 


At About One-Half Price. 
WINDOW SHADES (A Specialty.) 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


Sixth Ave., 13th & [4th Sts, 








and 





REED & BARTON 


SILVERSMITHS 


HOLIDAY GIFTS sreruina ‘sitver 





41 Union o —and— 6 Maiden Lane 


W YORK 

















WHEN YOU BUILD 





Write us in regard to the 


BAY STATE FURNACE 


and let us prove to you how economi- 
cally we can heat your home. It 
doesn’t cost much to be comfortable. 


Estimates Free. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


TON: 


BOSTO 
85 Portland Street. 





PROVIDENCE. 


NEW YOKR: 


2114 Beekman Street 
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If you have any 
trouble with lamps---any 
trouble whatever---send 
for my Index. 

I know of no lamp- 
disease that it does not 
cure immediately. 

Costs nothing. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Y CHURCH SHOULD USE 
AL COMMUNION CUPS. 
Reverence for the Lord’s Table demands 
>» Cleanliness. A complete outfit will be 
es sent any church fur trial before purchas- 
———S —= gi! ing upon request. Address 
=> #$=j(|THomas COMMUNION SERVICE Co., 
Drawer 4, Lima, Ohio. 
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FINANCIAL 





18765-— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
$7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


Assets over 


28th YEAR. 



































LADIES WATCH 


Gun Metal 
Heart Square, Uctaégon, Round Cases. 
Silwer 
Open Face or Hunting Cases, all designs. 


Gold Filled Cases 
In all styles, Plain and Decorated Enamels in Colors. 


Solid Gold Cases 
Open Face or Hunting, Plain or Engraved. 


Catalogs and Booklets sent free on 1 equest. 
All Our Manufactures Are Fully Guaranteed. 
For saleby all Jewelers. 

The name NEW ENGLAND 1s on every watch. 
The NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
Makers of the watch oe 

NEw Yorke: 
87 & 39 Maiden Lane 131-137 Wabast Avenue 
SAN F RaNcIScO: Claus Spreckels — 


be Oe eee ee 


Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
31 YEARS 2s CvUS1OMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


J ohn Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871. fowa Falls, Lowa. 











ficted wi 


Sore evES 




















Incorporated 1%53. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wail Street. 








CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid Into Court, and Is authorized to 


act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


. $2,000,000 
. $12,053,207.77 






‘ 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


TK USTEES, 
JOHN A. STEWART. Chairman of the Board. 


Samu. SLOAN, W. Bayarp Currixe, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Cuar.es 8. Samira, 
Joun Harsen RHOADES, Wm. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER 

Wruius H. , \- 


Joun Crossy Brown, 
Epwamp Coorsr, Ww. D. Sous 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 











JAMES S. CLARK. Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Gustav H. Scowas, coms é 0 rate 
Frank D. O. M 


LYMAN, 
Gronas E. VIETOR, Lewis Cass’ ~ ger 
Jamus STILLMAN,| MARSHALL 

Lyrmax J. Gaex, 
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SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


[NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
1214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 





customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THRKOUGH BANK. 
Sound, conservative 

first mortgages on im- 

provedreulty, Weex- 

amine every security 

and know every bor- 

ower. We our 

loans with our own money and turn them 

oves Nay In 28 years we_ have 

learned how to select the best, o one 


now handling western f that exp has had 
more experience. We give you the benefit of th Sapertense. 
Thequality of the securities now on has never 
been surpassed. Highest references. Write tor ike and 
full information free. PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


MINING PROGRESS 


Contains reliable information about Mining. Of interest to 
those who may be interested in Mining or want to learn about the 
resources of Uregon, Washington or Idano, Free sample copy 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO, Sumpter Oregon. 


PREPAYMEMT OF DEBENTURES 


The Middlesex?’ 
Banking Company 


Of MIDDLETOWN, 











CONN., 


Will pay, upon presentation at its office, with interest to 
date of payment, the Debentures of Series Aé4, A71 and 
D9, maturing January Ist. 194 


DIVIDENDS 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK © OF NEW YORK, 


December 3d, 1908. 
A regular dividendof TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. has been de- 
ared on the capital stock of this bank, payable January Ist, 1404. 
Transfe r books will be closed from noon of December 4th until 


January Ist, 1904. 
B. H. BANCHER, Cashier. 


THE PLAZA BANK. 








NEW YORK. 
December 2nd, 1908. 
The Beard of Directors pa this dav declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of TEN (10) PER CENT payable January 2nd, 1904. Trans- 
fer books will close December 24th, 1903, 3 P. M.. reopening Janu- 


ary 4th 1904, 
K. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee 
SEVENTY-NINTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

No. 1% Broadway, New York, December 8th, 1908. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE 14ND ONE-HALF PER CE NT on 
the Capital Stock of the Manhattan Railway Company wil! be paid 
on and after January Ist, 194. to stockholders of record at the 
closing of the transfer hooks on F riday, December 1!th, 1903, at 3 
o'clock P.M. The transfer books will reopen on Tuesday,” Decem- 
ber 22d, at 10 o’clock A. M} 

D. ©. McWILLIAMS, 
)} Treasurer Ms mnbattan Railway Division.“ 


AMERIGAN' GHIGLE GOMPANY. 


A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the common stock“of\|this 
Company has this day been declared, payable Dec. 21st next, to“all 





Common Stockholders of Record at 12 noon on Tuesday, Dec. 15the 
Common Stock Transfer books will close at 12 noon Dec. 15th and 
reopen Dec. 22d, at 10 A. M. HENRY ROWLEY ‘Treasurer 


JNovember 30th, 1908, 








— 





1903 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, <- $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, «= «= - « 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, - *#* *# # # 2,606,026.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New Yor« Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January rat, 1903. 
ASSETS............ a FF YF 
LIABILITIES........0ccecceseccccsesseesceces 19,281,299.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).........§2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender vaiues stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadwey. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK. 


ARE YOU? 


Are you insured, as to your life? Perhaps you 
think you are the phenomenal person who is not 
interested, but are you quite sure? Investigation, 
if honest and thoughtful, would either prove your 
opinion wrong or confirm it Why should you not 
settle the doubt, one or the other way? Why not 
write to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF BNEw York for information, and 
consider the subject, as a matter of business,? 
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THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY of NEw YORK. 
FIRE, TORNADO AND RENT INSURANCE. * 








The above picture shows the ruins of a recently completed eight-room dwelling at Gainesville, Ga. The father 
and his five children were at dinner in the dining room when the tornado struck the house; the mother being at 


her husband’s store about a block distant. One son, who had stepped 


into the hall for water, was blown from 


the house and lodged in one of the trees shown in the back of the picture. While their home was destroyed, 
none of the family were injured except the boy who was blown into the tree, and his only injury consisted in 
being ‘‘wind shook,” as a negro, caught in the storm, expressed it. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 380,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

CASH distributions paid upon all pclicies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paio 
up insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Uifice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull,’ Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-third 
Annual Statement. 


Cash Capital......... eadeeetodsecens sosccrcesecccscccesecse $500,000.09 
Reserve for re-imsurance and al’ other elaims eos 1,710,780.28 
Surplus over all uiabilities.....cccccccccce.-ssecseesesecee 179 S81.48 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1903... $2,534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


























“25 PS } 


: j 
hale) 2! 





J. M. ALLEN, President 





WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F, B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, ~ - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 
1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 
7 . 
National > Hartford, 
CONNECTICUT. . 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 190%. 
a rere - 




















JAMES NICHOLS, President. B.R. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITTI, Asst. Secretary. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yors, January 2th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company. submit the folowing statement of 2 affairs on the 31st of December, 1902 : 
Premiums on Marine Kisks from ist January, 1902, to Bist Dece nber, 1908........ccccecscccsceceesssescccsesscece ecco drtenstmeees $3,293,079.76 
ary, 









































Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Jan 190%...... ecccateoenccoosoonccecs eeegneesonscechessonenseoqnenebebondnccuanesees ° ‘791,851.58 
Total Marine Premiums............++++« coceecsooesevcoseneneenecseenes eoonsenccescescotonscecosceseoe cesses $4,084.931.29 
Premiums marked off trom ist January, 1902, to 8196 December, 1908.....20.2csscosscccccscscscecsessscccscscscscccscscesscesesess ~ $3,284,527.78 
nterest received during the r. , - -$298,165.92 
Bone « we Saesenacaanes ++ 122,528.04 $415,688.96 
a during the year which were estimated in 1901 and previous years.........0...s000+ ++ $288,029. 
ears eee eee ee Zoed and pata to tone Leceee ec ccceccecccccocccccs Oe cecccecccccccosccocccsccescesss heSTRT} 
$1,547,140.82 
Less Salvages......0...000 cecccecesecesces $118,290.96 
Reinsurances.......... . eocccece 21 ES aie a8 202,201.64 
Getarne of Premiums and Expenses........0....sececosece -- $477,850.08 _$1,844,989.18 
fee Compeny has the following Assets, viz : 
nited States and State ot New \ ork Stock ; City, Bank and other Securities. . coccesececccoccccces eeeee $5,391,199.00 
ans secured by Collateral, and s' al deposits {fn Banks and Trust Company oe sbeeseceessensenienes 1,497,088.76 
Real Estate, corner Walland Wiiliam Streets, cost = .......4.....0« eccccccccccocccocess secs eccccccccccoesccoccocscccs cece ete 
Advanced on account of Real Estate and Lien held thereon....... eococcece cccccceccccccccccccccce 
Other Real Estate and Claims due the Company. ........cccoccesessesse0scecsceccees sescctecsess eocscecécccenoesescnceesse. Gee GQSRRSIRED 
Premium Notes and Bille Receivable.. .......2.cecrssccccrsssoccccccccccoccepeoogoosce ces cecccccece +e sscccenseeseesccccscecocooccses - 1,058,489.37 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay josses under policies payable in foreign countries.............0.s00e--..2+0+.- ; "188,675.59 
Cash in Bank......... eittoneanecanssmeeaaanaee Cpeettumarenteetentamate Ri ESS bs oa Soabaebaniseheaianting 262,607.84 
AMOUIE. oc cccccccccccccccceccccesccescccccececeese escccesecececcecees eccecccece 11,430,060.56 


ix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to tne holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February next. 

The outstanding certificates 01 the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
epee — Tuesday, Ge toird of February next, from which date ail inte thereon will cease. The certificates to be prod dat the 
t +) ent, and carncelle 

A ividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 
tor which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 











By order of the Board. en0stane. G STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
GUSTAV AMSIN JAMES G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS H, ETT ‘FREDERIC A, PARSONS, 
JOHN N. BEACH. WILLIAM E. DODGE ARLES D. Yevinich, DALLAS B. 
RANCIS M. BACON, CORNELIUS ELDERT, DER . LOVELL, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
ILLIAM B. BUULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN, GEORGE H. MACY, A.B 
ON H. BROWN, CLEMENT A, GRISCOM, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, JOHN L. RIKE 
WALDRON P. BROWN, ANSON W. HARD WA. c MOORE, DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, JOHN D, HEWLETT P, MORTON, QUSTAV. H. SCHWAB. 
GEORGE GC. CLARK, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, HENRY PARISH, WILLIAM C STURGES. 
A. RAVEN, President CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-President. 
Ae AA ERESONS.  VicesPresident. EO. P SOHNSON | 80" View Puncidont. 





Mutual Reserve Life | canada Life Assurance: Company 
Insurance Company ESTABLISHED 1847 





Frederick A. Burnham, President Assets over = $26,000,000 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New York ——— 
: Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES Surrender and Paid-up Values. 
Three and One-Half and Four oo Cent. The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
mecainde berantnonr by this Company is very attractive. 
I. FRANCI8 HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Tusurance of th 
State of New York. do hereby opehity thet the Mutual Reserve Life J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager. 


Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New - : —s 
com. * duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance EasTERN Nkw YorK BRrancu: 170 Broadway, New York 
this State. 
I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the Insurance law of the State (@ ~, 











of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Com- 
pany, outstanding on the 81st day of December, 1902. to be valued as 
r the Combined Experience Tabie of Mortality, at Four per cent. 


nterest, and the American Experience Table of Mortality, at Three oe 
and one-half per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on 
the said 31st day of December, 192, to be Four Million. Forty: 
five Thousand, Six Hundred and Thirty-seven Dollars, as follows: 
Net Value of Policies, . $4,045,687 — 
iT) “ a | ee ee 


“ Additions, 
7 aad “ Annuities. - = - 
045,687 
Less Net Value of Policies reinsured . - Life Insurance Co. 
4,045,637 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my OF NEW YORK 


SEAL City of Alveny, the Gar 504 sat Gres nove written. 
“a N tN ‘KS, 
Superintendent of Insurance W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 


Total Payments to Policyholders, $54,567,512.00 om Vice-President 
Surplus to Policyholders, - - $519,712.42! \ J 


{nat { hand, and caused my (fticial Seal to be affixed, at the 



































